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SIR OLIVER CROMWELL, K.B. 


It is well known that this Sir Oliver Cromwell 
was the uncle of the Protector, and that he in- 
herited Hinchinbrook, as the eldest son of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, at his father’s decease in Jan- 
uary, 1603. “The same year, four months after- 
wards, King James coming from the North to 
take possession of the English crown, lodged two 
nights at Hinchinbrook”; and it was then that 
Sir Oliver gave him (it is said) the greatest feast 
that had been given to a king by a subject. In 
return, he was created a Knight of the Order of 
the Bath. The mansion of Hinchinbrook was 
afterwards sold by Sir Oliver Cromwell to Sir 
Sidney Montague, and it became the seat of the 
Montagues, Earls of Sandwich. I can find very 
little i information about the family of this 
Sir Oliver Cromwell. It may be all summed u 
in the following note from Thomas Carlyle’s 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (i. 22, 
note, new edition, 8vyo, London, 1871) : — 

“ Sir Oliver of Hinchinbrook: his eldest son John, 
born in 1589 . . . . . went into the army, ‘ colonel of an 
English regiment in the Dutch service.’ Other sons of 
his were soldiers, Royalists these : there are various Cousin 
Cromwells that confusedly turn up on both sides of the 


These few facts seeming to be all that is gene- 
tally known about Sir Oliver's family, I am in- 
duced to forward you the following notes, which 


have been extracted from an original manuscript 
by the owner, and obligingly sent to me by M. 

ooft van Iddekinge, Director of the Cabinet of 
Medals at the University of Leyden. They are 
taken from a manuscript of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in small quarto, containing the genealogy of 
the family “ Hooftman van Eijehelberg,” natives 
of Anvers, ennobled by James [., King of Eng- 
land, and of severa] other families allied by mar- 
riage to it. The original is in the possession of 
M. A. J. Thomassen & Thuessink vander Hoop 
van Hochtern, Seigneur of Hochtern, Kolham, &c., 
at the chateau of Fraylemaborch 4 Hochtern, pro- 
vince of Gréningen, Holland. 


TRANSLATION, 
[ Page 17 verso of the Genealogy. 


“On the 3rd of May, 1626, died in England, Anna 
Hooftmans, half-sister of our late father, having been 
first married to a knight* (noble) named Horatius Pala- 


| vicinus, a native of Italy, of which marriage a son is 
| living, now married and settled in England. Then (she 


married) an English knight* (noble) named Alvert 
Crommuel ; and of this marriage a son and two daugh- 
ters, not married, are sti.l living, in 1626. 

“ Afterwards, anno 1652, I have made the acquaint- 
ance at the Hague of the son of Crommuel, our cousin, a 
young man of about 21 years old, and page (at the 
court) of the Queen of Bohemia, residing (then) at the 
Hague; he is named Giles Crommuel. 

“ He died afterwards, anno 16— (sic), at the Hague, 
and was buried in the Great Church, as his shield of 
arms proves, which is there hung up.” 


These notes are written in the same hand, one 

after the other, but at different times. 
[ Page 22 of the Genzalogy.] 

“ The same year, 1632, on the 4th of May, died in the 
Lord, at the Hague, our cousin Gerhard van Randerode, 
called vander Aa, seigneur+ of Sevender, and he was 
interred in the Great Church (at the Hague). His son 
named Johan van Randerode, called vander Aa, issue of 
his marriage with Theodora de Wassenaer, eldest daugh- 
ter of the seigneur+ of Duvenvoode, died fifteen days 
after the death of his father, i. e. the 18th May, 1632. 
He is also buried at the Hague, in the choir of the Great 
Church, near his father. 

“ This Gerhard van Randerode instituted his son Johan 
van Randerode, heir-at-law of all his property by his will 
of the 4th of May (new style), 1632. If his son died a 
minor, and without direct heirs, he bequeathed his pro- 
perty to the children of the seigneurt of Opdam, his 
nearest relative on his father’s and on his mother’s side : 
the children of the Knight* Crommuel, as well as to 
Beatrice Hooftmans, married to Philips de Soete, seigneur 
of Villiers, giving some other legacies to his other rela- 
tions and to the poor of the Hague. This inheritance 
was estimated at more than 2,500,000 florins of Holland.” 


Opposite p. 35 of the Genealogy is a list, con- 
taining an — 

“ Extract from the legacies in th2 will of my cousin 
Gerhard van Randerode, called van ler Aa, seigneurt of 
Sevender, dated the 4th of May, 1632, at the Hague.” 

chevalier knight 
+ Heer =seigneur=lord. 
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The commencement of this list, having no rela- 
tion to the subject in which you are interested, is 
omitted. The end is in these terms: — 

“The seigneur+ of Sevender has divided among his 
heirs, in case of the death of his son, all that remains, 
whether moveable or immoveable property, into sixteen 
parts, of which the children of Anna van Randerode, 
called vander Aa, wife of Jacob van Wassenaer, seigneur ¢ 
of Opdam, have received the four first parts. 

“ The next six have been received by Beatrice Hooft- 
mans, wife of Philips Soete van Laeke, seigneurt of 
Villers, or in case of her death her two sons, Alexander 
and Philips Soete of Villers. 

“ The last six parts have been received by the chil- 
dren of the two marriages of Anna Hooftman in England: 
Ist, with Horatio Palavicino, and 2nd, with Olivier Crom- 
wel, both knights.*” 

[Extract from a Genealogical Table. } 

“ Anna Hooftman married, Ist, the knight Horatio 
Palavicino, by whom she has a son named Tobias Pala- 
vicino; 2nd, the Knight of the Order of the Bath Olivier 


Cromwel, in England, by whom she has a son Giles |, 


Cromwel, and two daughters Anna and Maria.” 


In an extract of legacies, &c., from the will of 
Cornelius Hooftman, Knight, dated the Ist of 
March, 1632, at the Hague, occurs the follow- 
ing : — 

“ To the children of Anna Hooftman—married first to 
Horatio Palavicino, Knight; and secondly to Olivier 
Cromwel, Knight of the Order of the Bath—different 
lands situated in the environs of Anvers, with a sum of 
money, 12,400 Carolus florins (florins of Holland).” 

The original Dutch text and a French transla- 
tion, furnished by M. Hooft van Iddekinge, are 
of course omitted here to save valuable space ; 
but, I believe, the above literal version will supply 
faithfully all the facts. 

We learn from this curious manuscript, that 
Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinchinbrook married a 
Dutch lady, Anna Hooftman (widow of Cav. 
Horatio Palavicino), and that he had by her one 
son Giles Cromwell, and two daughters Anna and 
Maria. Who then was the “eldest son John,” 
“colonel of an English regiment in the Dutch 
service”? and was Sir Oliver Cromwell married 
twice ? and what other children had he ? 

It will be observed that Sir Oliver Cromwell 
is called in one place “ Alvert Crommuel,” but 
afterwards it is spelled “ Olivier Cromwel.” 

Henry W. Henrrey, 
Fellow of Historical Society, &c. 
15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 


“LES SUPERCHERIES LITTERAIRES 
DEVOILEES.t 
I now come to the third and last volume that 


is published: this by no means completes the 
work, as the Dictionnaire of A. A. Barbier is to 


Ridder = chevalier =knight. 
+ Heer =seigneur=lord. 
} Continued from p. 413! , 


follow, and an index of authors’ names. If the 
editors are well advised they will complete the 
work by a copious general index, without which 
it will be comparatively a sealed book. An 
amusing story is quoted by Allibone in the last 
lines of the last page of the last volume of his 
Dictionary ; he says — 

‘The index-makeg however, must not carry his laud- 
able desire to be exhaustive and literal to the extent which 
caused an avaricious and vigilant compiler to base the 
entry— Best, Mr. Justice, his great mind ’—upon a 
statement in the text that ‘Mr. Justice Best said he had 
a great mind to commit the witness,’” 


It may be interesting to those embarking in 
similar undertakings to know about the dates of 
publication of each part, originally promised every 
three months. 

The prospectus is dated July, 1868 ; I received 
the first part in March, the second in July, and 

art i. vol. ii. in October 1869; part ii. vol. ii. in 

‘ebruary, and part i. vol. iii. in May 1870. Be- 
tween this part and the next the French war in- 
tervened, and at p. 1291 M. Olivier Barbier, whose 
careful notes occur throughout the work, informs 
us that the last sheets were printed during the 
bombardment of Paris, and being unable to pass 
the ramparts, were corrected by him. The thirty- 
sixth sheet was the last revised by M. Pierre 
Jannet, who I infer was killed in the war. 

Col. 342: “Elisabeth Allen... . imité de 
l’Angl. Genéve, 1836.” The original English work 
first published, I believe, by Seeley in 1824 by is 
Mrs. Bristow. 

Col. 616: “Scott (Walter).” The “Sir” is 
omitted. It was chiefly from this article, exposing 
the supposititious works published under Sir Wal- 
ter’s name, that I took the one in the Handbook 
of Fictitious Names, in which a correction can be 
made, as it appears that Aimé Verd and Allan 
Cameron were written by MM. Callet (not Calais) 
and Pagnon. I may here mention that I have not 
thought it worth while to notice mere misprints, 
which any English reader can correct fur himself. 

Hamst. 


WIGS AND THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


I was in the year 1834 or 1835 dining in com- 

y with the Duke of Wellington at Betshanger 

in Kent, then the seat of Frederick Morice, Esq., 
now of Sir Walter James. It was about the time 
when the Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield) had 
first appeared in the House of Lords without his 
wig, aud a smart controversy arising out of the 
fact was going on. Opposite to the duke at table 
hung a portrait of an admiral of Queen Annes 
time, an ancestor of Mr. Morice, and the finely- 
painted “ Ramilies wig” upon his head caught 
the duke’s ciation, ie took occasion from this 
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to give, in his terse and decided manner, a com- 
plete history of wigs, having evidently mastered 
the subject in reference to the question of the day. 
He concluded, to the point, by saying :— 


“Louis the 14th had a hump, and no man, not even his 
valet, ever saw him without his wig. It hung down his 
back, like the judges’ wigs, to hide the hump. But the 
dauphin, who hadn’t a hump, couldn't bear the heat, so 
he cut it round close to the poll; and the episcopal wig 
that you are all making such a fuss about is the wig of 
the most profligate days of the French court.” 


The mention of the bishop put him in mind of 
a curious correspondence which had lately passed : 


“The Bishop of Zunnun,” he said (so pronouncing it 
in the manner of the last century), was getting up his 
Church Fund, and wrote to me about it. A few days after 
I got another letter, as I thought from him, asking leave 
to go and see my trees at Strathf’dsaye. I’ve got some 
very fine trees at Strathf’dsaye, but couldn’t imagine 
what the bishop could want with ’em till I remembered 
that he had got a large estate near Harrow belonging to 
the see, and I supposed he was going to plant. So I 
wrote him a very polite note: ‘ My Lord Bishop, you are 
very welcome to see my trees at Strathf’dsaye whenever 
you do me the honour to call.” I got a very polite 
rote from the bishop: ‘My Lord Duke, I write you a 
letter about churches (1’d omitted all about the churches) ; 
you write me a letter about trees. Don’t exactly see the 
connection, but suppose it’s all right. Shall be thankful 
for answer to my letter—Yours, &c.’ There’s a great 
gardener who signs his name J. C. Loudon, and the 
bishop signs C. J. Lunnun, and I had mistaken Loudon 
for Lunnun. So I set it right by sending my name for 
the churches.” 


Ihave seen the anecdote somewhere in print, 
but it may have additional interest as related by 
the duke himself, and I report nearly in his exact 
words. His manner it is impossible to convey ; 
but the humour of his compressed lip, speaking 
eye, and condensed utterances will be in the me- 
mory of all who ever met or knew him. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore, near Ivybridge, Devon. 


Gray anp Bosweit.—I am sure all the readers 
of “N.&Q.” must have been much amused by Mr. 
FRIswe t's interesting note on Sam Weller and 
Dr. Johnson, any rapport between whom appears 
as extraordinary as the parallel mentioned by 
Macaulay which a loyal eighteenth century divine 
drew between George II. and Enoch! In reading 
Gray's letters recently I have come upon a most 
remarkable prophetical criticism on Boswell’s won- 
derful biography of his hero; so striking does it 
seem to myself that I am fain to make a note of 
it for the benefit of those among your readers to 
whom it may be new. Although written between 
twenty and thirty'years at least before the appear- 
ance of Boswell’s biography, it really reads Tike a 
critique on the book itself, and it is another in- 
stance of Gray’s remarkable critical acumen. He 


is writing to Horace Walpole in 1768, just after 
the appearance of Boswell’s Account of Corsica. 
He says :— 

“ Mr. Boswell’s book I was going to recommend to you 
when | received vour letter: it has pleased and moved 
me strangely, all I mean that relates to Paoli. He is a 
man born two thousand years after his time. The pam- 
phlet proves what I have always maintained, that any 
fool may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will 
only tell us what he heard and saw with veracity. Of Mr. 
Boswell’s truth I have not the least suspicion, because I am 
sure he could invent nothing of this kind. The true title 
of this part of his work is a Dialogue between a Green- 
goose and a Hero,” 


The italics are my own. These words remind 
one of what Macaulay said about seventy years 
later, that Boswell was one of the smallest men 
that ever lived, and yet because of this very 
quality of veracity he has in an important depart- 
ment of literature immeasurably surpassed all 
other biographers. I am quoting Macaulay from 
memory, and may not be verbally accurate, but 
the above is the sense of his remark. 

JONATHAN BovcuIeR. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. 


QuEEN Mary.—Having recently had occasion to 
examine the parish registers of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, I have in the first volume of these 
registers fallen upon some entries of more than 
ordinary interest. Perhaps they have been pub- 
lished before, but I do not remember having seen 
them. The entries are as follow :— 

“The 21 of July anno Domini 1565, The quhilk day 
John Brand mynister presentit to the kirk ane writing 
written be the Justice Clark’s hand, desyring the kirk 
of the cannogait and mynister thairof to proclame Harie 
Duke of Albaynye erle of Rois &c. on the ane part and 
Marie be the grace of God Quene Souerane of this realme 
on the uthair part. The quhilk the kirk ordainis the 
Mynister so to do with Invocation of the name of God. 

“Henry duke of @lbany erll of Rois, Marie be the 
grace of God quene souerane of this realme 1 2 3 Maried 
in the chappell,” 


“The kirk” was the kirk session of the parish ; 
the numerals “1 2 3” indicate that the queen 
and her intended husband were proclaimed “ for 
the first, second, and third time” at one calling; 
and the “ chappell ” is Holyrood chapel, where the 
royal nuptials were celebrated on the 29th of July 
according to the rites of the Romish church. John 
Brand, the Protestant minister who made the 
proclamation in the Presbyterian church of the 
Canongate, was originally a monk in Holyrood 
Abbey, and was a personal friend of Archbishop 
Hamilton of St. Andrews. He was one of the 
few Romish clergy who conformed to Protes- 
tantism ; he was admitted to the pastoral charge 
of the Canongate in 1564. His stipend in 1567 
amounted to 200 merks Scots, with 12 bolls of 
oats—a revenue sufficiently moderate even for the 
times. (Dr. Scott’s Fusti.) 
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In the Canongate register are two other inter- 
esting entries, one immediately following the 
other :— 

“ Mons* Singnior Dauid ves slane in Halyrudhouse ye 
ix day of Merche anno 1565. 

“ The Kyngs grace blawen up with buder in the kirk 
of Feild the x of Februer 1566.” 

Buder or puder is the old Scottish name for gun- 

wder. The house in which Darnley slept was 

lown up between the evening of the 9th and morn- 
ing of the 10th of February. His dead body was 
found in a garden adjoining his residence at Kirk- 
of-Field. The structure of Edinburgh University 
now occupies the site of both house and garden. 
RoceErs. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S. 


Harteran Socrety.—The subscribers of the 
Harleian Society must not suppose that the costly 
volume just delivered to them is a genuine copy 
of the Visitations of Notts of 1569 and 1614, 
because several of the pedigrees included in it 
(such as that of Cranmer, for instance) are not to 
be found in any visitation. Books thus edited are 
likely rather to mislead than to assist those who 
aim at accuracy in genealogical researches. 

TEwaks. 


Coronet CoronELt.—Those who are con- 
versant with books of military history in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are well aware 
that our present title of Colonel was formerly 
Coronell. It may tend to show the time when 
the change was beginning to take place, to note 
an erratum in Sir John Ferne’s Blazon of Gentrie, 
4to, 1586. At pp. 59-60 is the following pas- 


“Tn the militarve or martiall gouernment, the Officers 


of dignitie doe challenge (if before they were vnnoble) a | 


coat of Armes. The cheefest whereof, is the Constable, 
Lieuetenaunt of an Hoste, the Marshall, Admirall: the 
Treasurer of an army, Gardians of Frontiers and March 
countries, the great maister of the horsemen, or the creat 
Esquier, the maister of artillery, the Colonell, Captayne, 
Prouost, Seargeant Maior and such like: the considera- 
tion whereof may be put to the Herealdes discretion.” 

In the side-notes the same officers are again re- 
capitulated, thus — 

“Constables, Generall, Admiral], Marshall, Lieuetenant, 
Provost Marshall, Grand of the Horsemen, Grand Esquier, 
M. of artillerie, Coronell, Captaine, Sergeant maior,” &c. 


garded as an error, and the reader is in the 
errata directed to amend it to Coronell. And I 
think nearly a century later Butler makes Hudi- 
bras go forth a Coronelling; but that expression 
was then perhaps a vulgarism used jocularly. 
J. 

Curntovs Names.—A small farm in the county 

of Waterford was litigated the other day, called 


| 
| 
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there was a “ Little Britain ” and an “‘ Alsace” in 
London. 


Burrats tN A GarpEn.—I extract the follow- 
ing from a letter (by “A. G.”) which appeared 
in the South Bucks Free Press for Oct. 7 of the 
— year. It refers to the parish register of 

urials at Great Hampden, Bucks:— 

“A friend of mine had [about 1829] undertaken the 
clerical duty of the parish for some months; and, being 
in his company on one occasion, at the church, the parish 
register came before us, and I made a note of the follow- 
ing record therein contained, which had, in the first in- 
stance, been commenced by the then incumbent—during 
the vear the Plague was raging in London—which runs 
thus:— 

“*My little daughter returned to us from paying a 
visit to our relations in London [date forgotten }, and 
was taken ill the day following, of the Plague, and died; 
and we buried her in the corner of the garden.’ 

“Then follows another date, and mention of another 
death of a member of the same family; and again of 
another, and another, going through the whole (to the 
number of—I think—five), whom he mentions as dying 
of the Plague, and being buried in his garden. All these 
entries are in his own handwriting ; and afterwards fol- 
lows, in the handwriting of the next incumbent, the 
record of the clergyman himself having died of the Plague, 
and being buried even as the others had been, in the 
garden,” 
JAMES BRITTEN, 

CHartvart.—In the Annales Nantaises (p. 206) 
I find a word which differs completely from Haro 
or Hari, a.p. 1416 (long before the Council of 
Trent): — 

“ Le Chelevalli (aujourd’hui Charivari), en dérision des 
femmes qui se remarient, est défendu par I’évéque sous 
peine d’excommunication. (Ce mot vient de Chalibarium, 
vaisseau d’airain.) ” 

Looking into Quicherat’s French and Latin Dic- 
tionary, I tind “ Charivari, Convitium or Convicium, 
Plaut.” P. A. L. 


Georck Prixce or AND 
Mrs. Garysporoven.—The Prince was a well- 
known patron of Gainsborough when living, and 
after his death he (the Prince) sought to set the 
tide of fashion towards purchasing the unsold 
pictures at Schomberg House, where Gainsborough 
died. For this purpose the Prince paid a visit of 
condolence to Mrs. Gainsborough, and gave 2,000 
guineas for two landscapes, which he presented 


" . | to Nesbitt’ ig , Mrs. Fitzherbert. To 
Now, the word Colonell in the text was re- | to Nesbitt’s near neighbour, Mrs. Fitzher 


mark still further his interest in, and respect for, 
the memory of Gainsborough, the Prince asked 
Mrs. Gainsborough to call on him at Carlton 
House, but unfortunately Mrs. Gainsborough mis- 
took this invitation as a compliment to herself. 
Allan Cunningham tells us that “ Mrs. Gains- 
borough was said to be the natural daughter of 
one of the exiled princes,” and that on one occasion 
she “ whispered to herniece—now Mrs. Lane—‘You 


“ Christendom ” ; but this is not wonderful when | know, my love, I am a prince’s daughter.’” Fulcher 


| 
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tells us that “the memory of her extraordinary 
beauty is still preserved in Sudbury,” Suffolk, 
so that if we give due consideration to the gracious- 
ness of the Prince working on her idea that she 
was a prince’s daughter, and if, not then beautiful 
she had been so, we can excuse the widow’s mis- 
conception in spending about 1000/. in dress and 
jewelry, wherein to appear at Carlton House. 
Upon her name being announced there, the Prince 
came to receive her with every respect, but ob- 
serving that, instead of calling in a becoming 
widow's attire, Mrs. Gainsborough was extrava- 

tly dressed, he wheeled round, and retired 
without speaking a word, to her great mortifica- 


tion, as she afterwards told the anecdote to Mr. | 


Pearce, who mentioned it to our informant. 
J. 8. 


Visttine Invitation Carps.—In examin- | 


ing a curious collection of family papers in this 
neighbourhood the other day, I found a packet of 
visiting and invitation cards of the last century, 
1752 to 1764. Many of these were printed from 
elegantly engraved copper-plates, on the backs of 
old playing cards. The visiting cards are small 
(per aps three inches by two inches), and those of 

e Earl and Countess of Northumberland are 
printed on the backs of the half of the trey of clubs 
and of the queen of diamonds respectively. A 
note from the Earl of Northumberland to his 
friends is written on the back of the eight of 

es. 

The invitations to card parties are also printed 
from copper-plates, and are large enough to cover 
the whole of the back of a playing card. The 
Duchess of Grafton’s card is printed on the back 


" of the ace of hearts, and Lady Northumberland’s 


on the back of the ten of spades and the ten of 
hearts respectively. At the bottom of the latter 
are added the words—“ Without a hoop, if agree- 
able.” We presume the huge hoops of those days 
vented the free approach to the card-table. 
Ve write to know if this custom of using playing 
cards for such purposes is well known, or has 
been noticed by writers on the social habits of the 
last century. Epwarp Cuartrton, M.D. 


_Loxerettow Port.—Under the title of A 
Nook in the North, the Rev. Robert Collyer of 
Chicago (U.S. A.) gives an interesting account 
of a recent visit to Ilkley in Wharfdale, and of an 
examination of the church registry-books. The 
object was to test an American report that the 
Longfellows came from Ilkley, Mr. Collyer 
found the name and sufficient proof that the poet 
was really and truly a descendant of the Ilkley 
Longfellows. Mr. Collyer’s paper is too long for 
quotation in “N. & Q.” It appeared in the 
Manchester Unitarian Herald for October 20, 1871. 
The article also cbntains some notices of the Heber 
family, one branch of which was settled at Ilkley. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Collyer, while giv- 
ing interesting particulars of his successful search 
for Longfellows and Hebers, has neglected to 
give the dates. All we learn is that the “eer 
books reach back to 1598, and that our “ rude. 
forefathers” are chronicled “in wretched Latin. 
James Henry Drxon. 


Queries, 
“AN HUNGERED.” 

At a time when our authorised version of the 
Bible, especially the New Testament part of it, is 
being so much discussed, it appears to me worth 
while to call attention to this curious archaism, 
“an hungered,” which, so far as I know, has es- 
caped observation in all the recent glossaries and 
the other valuable and interesting treatises on the 
English of our Bible, of which we have lately 
seen not a few. 

The phrase, which is not in Wickliffe, is first 
found in Tyndale’s version, and from his retained 
in those which follow. It occurs about a dozen 
times, but only in the New Testament. Itis used 
once with a plural noun: Mat. xii. i., “and his 
disciples were an hungered ” (or “ hungred,” as it 
is sometimes spelt). Now what is the grammatical 
explanation of this expression? I need not say 
that it cannot be the indefinite article and the par- 
ticiple; neither can it be the old gerund, as “a 
preparing” (1 Pet. iii. 20), because of the past 
participle form. Neither can I assent to the only 
fair explanation I have met with—that in Arch- 
deacon Cotton’s Short Explanation of Obsolete 
Words, Se. (Oxford, 1832)—of which I quote the 
substance : ‘ hungered is the participle passive of 
hunger, used as an active verb, with the common 
pretix a, asin asleep, athirst, alove (used by Chau- 
cer), the a being changed into an before A.” I 
have seen, I think in Jamieson’s Glossary, a pas- 
sage from Bishop Latimer, seeming to support this 
view: “To be an hungered, athirst, acold.” But 
surely the fact that hungered is not a noun, ex- 
cludes the form from this class of adverbs and 
adjectives. 

On my own part, I suggest that it ought pro- 
perly to be written as one word ; that an is put for 
a, @ corruption of the old prefix ge of past parti- 
ciples, of which we find remains in ago, ycleped, 
&ce.; being also the same which is irregularly em- 
ployed for euphony by the poets in such words as 
aweary. But a is a most puzzling prefix in Eng- 
lish as well as Greek, and I hope this note will 
ave the way to a fuller discussion of this phrase 
in the pages of this paper. 

J. H. I, Oaxrey, M.A. 

Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
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Battie at tHe Tree.—Where is the 
prophecy of this battle to be found ? J.P. 


Henry Bett.—I am anxious to obtain a 
of the signature of Henry Bell, engineer of the 
“Comet ” steam-boat, which ran on the Clyde in 
1812. If any of your readers should happen to 
be in possession of an autograph, I should esteem 
it a very great favour if they would lend it to me 
for a few days, as a guide to the engraver. Every 
care shall be taken of anv letters which your cor- 
respondents may obligingly intrust to me. 
Woopcrort. 


Hi. M. Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. | 


Brore’s “ History anp ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
County or second 
first volume of this work was published in 4to, 
price four guineas, in 1811. The reason for the 
publication of the second part before the first is 
stated in the preface. I want to know if any 
other part or portion of the work was ever pub- 
lished, and, failing this, if it is known what 
Mr. Blore did with the MSS. and materials en- 
trusted to, and collected by, him ? 

Cutnpert Bepe. 

“Le Cuemrn pv Cret.”—I have in my posses- 
sion a manuscript work, in French, bound in two 
volumes, entitled “‘Le Chemin du Ciel, en Vers 
et en Prose, par J. S. M., & Londres, 1737.” Can 
any one inform me who “J. 5S. M.” was, and 
whether the work ever appeared in print ? 

MontaGvE WILLIAMS, 

Woolland House, Blandford. 


CosTERMoNGER.—Can any one give a satisfac- 
tory account as to the origin of this name? It is 
usually explained “an itinerant seller of apples and 
other fruit.” It is said that “costard ” was the 
name of an old English apple, and that the term 
is derived from this. What, too, is the proper 
derivation of monger, as ironmonger, fishmonger, 
monumentmonger ? Gora Guat. 

[* Costardmonger ” is the term used by Burton in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy and by Ben Jonson, Costard sig- 
nifies “ apple round and bulky like the head.” See La- 
tham’s edition of Johnson. Monger is evidently derived 
from the Latin maago=one who deals in anything; but 
probably through the Anglo-Saxon mangere, manegere, 
mmger, which Bosworth translates “ merchant, monger, 
tradesman.” 

CroMWELLIAN Stanparps.—There are in the 
church here two standards which belonged to a 
regiment of cavalry of the Parliamentary army 
commanded by Colonel Yate, to whom a grant 
of the manor of Bromsberrow was made in 
return for his services. In size, shape, staves, 
fringe, and tassels they are very nearly the same 
as the standards now borne by the regiments of 
the Household Brigade. The inscription on the 
one standard is “ Leges Angliw, Libertates Parlia- 
mentorum, Religio Protestantium.” On the other 


| 
| 


is an arm cased in armour and holding a sword, 
with a legend on a scroll— Ora et pugna, juvit 
et juvabit Jehovah.” 

i should be glad to hear whether any more 
such relics of the Cromwellian war are in exist- 
ence. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to tell me. The Bromsberrow standards 
were very tattered, but I have remounted them 
on strong silk, and renewed the staves, the iron- 
work being the old, and they are now fit again 
to go forth to battle. lieernatp P. Hime, 

Bromsberrow Rectory. 


P.S.—The ground of the one standard was 
white, of the other red. The first legend is en- 


sart of the | circled with a wreath of olive. 


Disraktt Famity.—In the biographies of Mr. 
Disraeli it is stated that his grandfather was the 
younger of two sons, and that the elder lived at 
Venice. Can you inform me whether there are 
any descendants of such elder son, or any other 
members of the family, still living in Venice or 
elsewhere, besides Mr. Disraeli and his brother? 

R. Passinenam. 


“Donec GRATUS TIBI.”—The ninth ode 
of the third book of Horace, “ Donec gratus eram 
tibi,” has been constantly imitated and translated 
by others beside the translators of Horace. I 
should be glad to be referred to any old versions 
which your readers may have lighted upon in the 
course of their reading. TEWARS. 


Earty Recotrections.—In the course of the 
correspondence in “N. & Q.” on the age when 
Johnson was “touched by Queen Anne,” a point 


| is mooted by the Rev. W. 


(anté, p. 425), whether “an infant of thirty 
months old’? would have even a “ confusel” re- 
collection of such an event? This raises very 
important questions, which have probably en- 
gaged—as they certainly deserve—the attention of 
scientific men. 

1. At how early an age is the mind of a child 
capable of being so impressed, by any scene or 
event, as to retain the memory of such event till 
late in after life ? 

2. Are there any means of distinguishing be- 
tween the bond fide recollection of an individual 
of advanced age, and what such individual be- 
lieves he recollects, but has in reality only heard 
talked of in his infancy by his relatives and 
friends ? 

Any references to books or journals, in which 
such early recollections are treated of, will greatly 
oblige the writer of this inquiry—whose feeling 
would persuade him that he remembers an incl 
dent which took place when he was little more 
than two years old, but whose reason makes him 
doubt it. T. 
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ord, FaRwett, oR FAREWELL, OR Favett FaMixies. | ing minister at Ilemel-Hempstead at the end of 
uvit Noticing the name of Farwell aa head of an im- the last century and commencement of the pre- 
portant firm connected with the great fire at Chi- | sent one ? A. 
nore 
cist- cago, I an desirous of knowing whether this _ Patntive.—I have a fine old portrait of a lady 
a branch of the ancient family which in the reign 
seated in a panelled room writing or engraving. 
may of Edward I. sprang from the marriage of Richard | |, 
It is painted on an oak panel, and is in the style 
Farwell with the heiress of Elias de Rillestone, | cistoonth 
; in Yorkshi of the sixteenth century. elieve it represents 
and which was seated at Rillestone in Yorkshire | 
ron- either Mrs. Margaret Roper or one of the ladies 
«8 till they mizrated into Somerse sce, | Grey (Jane or Katherine). Can you or any of 


of Henry VIL, when Sir George Farwell, having 
hin married Lady Mary Seymour, daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset, had by her twenty-six children, 
few of whom can now be traced. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me as to any scions of this 
family ? and can any one oblige me with the pedi- 
gree of Farewell of Boughton published in Has- 
Mr. ted’s Kent, or of Farewell of Holbrook published 


your readers tell me where I can see engravings of 
portraits of any of these ladies? I have seen that 
in Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Tudor Princesses, 
from Sir John Blois’s picture. 


W. Srernenson. 
PERFORATED EnGravinc.—I should like to 
know something about a small engraving which 


the in the Visitation of Somersetshire, privately printed | { lately found at a bookstall. The engraving 
d at by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., in 1838 ? measures about ten inches by eight inches. The 


subject is a lady in the costume of forty or fifty 
years ago, holding by the hands a young child 
which is evidently making its first attempt at 
walking. The engraver or publisher is petit, 
The busts, arms, and feet 


are C. T. J. Moore, F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


> Fen orn Vane.—Seeing a query on the word 
re heggr, convected with marbles, I also have a query 


‘anel Stree ; 
to propound. Unde fen or vane, which boys use | finel sod tn what 
| > gures are ily exec 
ole as a preventive to any advantage? As | ° agure ho J ‘ ap- 
it isa prohibitory word, | imagine it must mean | De Copper-piave engraving, and they Aave 
| defend ea P MovuBRAY afterwards been carefully tinted by hand; the 
dresses of the figures, however, have been indi- 


I 220, Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. 

Hinperers oF Matrimony. — Richard Calle, 
writing to Mistress Margery Paston (Z’aston Let- 
ters, Bohn, 1849, ii, 25), says :— 

“ Alas! alas! good lady, full little remember they what 


| cated, and very effectively, by a great number of 
Minute prickings which perforate the paper, some 
| downwards and some from below, upwards: the 
| effect is as if the lady and child were dressed in 
beautiful white lace. Part of the pricking ap- 


the they do that keep us thus asunder: four times a year are dame willl 

hen they accursed that let (hinder) matrimony; it causeth pears to have been done with “ane instrament, 
‘int many men to deem in them they have large conscience in | ®S the smaller holes are together in little clusters 
om other matters as well as herein.” of four. 


The title, “ The Mother’s Hope,” is pricked be- 


rty Does the ardent lover mean that he considered | ¢ 
I would wish to know what 


such hinderers as accursed at all seasons, or were | low the figures. 1 _ Wl 
ae they really formally banned by church or state? | name is given to this description of picture, dur- 
md Sr. Swirary. | ing what period this fashion of picture continued, 
sof we wr and whether they were sold complete as I have 
aurtes.”—This is found in Bolit ain ke O th described this, or merely with the heads, feet, 
| &e., supplied, the costume, &c., to be filled in 
ild Study and Use of History (vol. iii., letter ii. ot ste” 2 
- p. 323), where he says, “I have read it some- | with pricking by amateurs “ according ng. * f 
till where in Dionysius of Halicarnassus.” I have rae em 
examined Dionysius with some care, and cannot Toe Pirertm Fatuers.— Who first applied 
sa find it. Can Mr. Sanpys or any other of your , this phrase to the colonists who settled at Ply- 
al learned correspondents give me the precise refer- | mouth, in New England, in December 1620? 
ence ? tAMAGE. | A. 
rd {Edward Kenealy, in his Brallaghan, p. 142, says: | toscoE Famity.—-I have a copy of Poems by 
nd “The original of the definition is as follows: —Mept | William Stanley Roscoe, London, 1854. On the 
kar Oovavdidns dome Acyew wept fly-leaf is written “A. M. Roseoe, Dec. 1843.” 
ch leropias, Kar isropia éorw | On p. 89, after a poem “ Ona Sunday in Autumn,” 
ly rapaberyuarwe’. So that, after all, Thucydides was the | I find the following in MS., signed “ W. G. Roscoe, 
ng original author of this famous and certainly beautiful | wyitten on Sunday, Noy. 6, 1843 ”:— . 
i. aphorism.” Bétant, in his Lericon Thucydideum, makes 
ho reference whatever to the passage. ] “Another sabbath day . 
re Jeun I 7 Now wraps the meads in mist, 
im N Lippoy.—Can any of your readers afford Another sun’s declined autumnal ray 


me some biographical particulars as to the subject 
of this query, who appears to have been a dissent- 


Now smiles upon the pastures hoar and gray 
That long thy step have missed. 
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“ Another rose is here 
Chilled by the year’s decline ; 
I pluck the crimson bloom with reverend tear, 
To cast its leaves on thy autumnal bier 
With this unpolished rhyme. 
“Thou, like the autumnal ruse, 
Careless of storms unkind, 
Flingest thy fragrance on the world around, 
Now plucked by God a lasting home hast found, 
Sheltered from wintry wind. 
W. C. Roscor.” 


Can any one inform me who A. M. and W. G. 
Roscoe are or were, and where this poem is to be 
met with? Any information will greatly obtige 

H. S. Sxrptoy. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


St. Martin’s, Lercester.— 

“ The finest specimen in England” of a preaching fox 
“was that (now ‘restored’ off the face of the earth, or 
at least gone) in the north transept window of S. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Leicester.”—*“ Christian Symbolical Zoo- 
logy,” The Sacristy, No. 1, p. 10. 

Does any correspondent know aught of the fate 

. 
of this curious relic ? Sr. SwITHr. 


Srock tHe Paryrer.—What 


ane by this 
Dutch painter are to be found in E 


ngland ? 
PELAGIVUS. 


Bisnor Sanperson.—I shall be much obliged 
if one of your heraldic correspondents will inform 
me what family bears or bore the following arms: 
Gules on a fess ermine between three bugle-horns 
stringed argent as many boars’ heads. I cannot 
be sure that I have given the arms quite cor- 
rectly, and the tincture of the boars’ heads I am 
unabie to make out. I should be glad also to 
know what arms were borne by the celebrated 
Bishop Sanderson of Lincoln, and to receive any 
information with respect to his descendants—one 
of whom, I suspect, married a lady of the family 
who bore the arms given above. H. P. D. 

8, Chapel Place, Ramsgate. 

{In Berry’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry (i, 51) the arms 
above are given to the families of Hornby and Norton. 
The following are those of Bishop Sanderson :—Arms : 
Quarterly, first and fourth, paly of six A. and Az, a 
bend S.; second and third, Erm., on a canton a saltier 
engrailed charged with a crescent.—Cole’s MS. Brit. 
Mus. Addit. 5798. Some particulars of the family and 
descendants of Bishop Sanderson will be found in his 
Will printed in his Life (Sanderson’s Works, edit. Jacob- 
son, 1854, vi. 404-416), which is followed by the Will of 
his widow. For the pedigree of the family consult The 


History of the Parish of Blyth, by the Rev. John Raine, | 


Ato, 1860, p. 75.] 

Tatuvup.—Is any German translation, either in 
the Hebrew or common character, of the Mishneh 
or Gemara extant? I have a French translation 
of the commencement of the Talmud in two 
volumes, which would require, at least, twenty 
volumes to complete it on the same scale. Are 
any steps taking for completing the Mishneh of 
De Sola and Raphal? Are the Jews proceeding 


| with an English version of the Talmud, or are an 
of the Christian denominations attempting a w 
of such great importance to the illustration of the 
words of Jesus and of his disciples recorded in the 
New Testament ? T. J. Bucxroy. 


Dr. Watts anp Water 
it ever been “ noted ” that Dr. Watts’s delightful 
| lines “ Let dogs delight,” &c., had a precursor? 
| I read this in the face to Raleigh’s History of 
| the World, “ That dogges do alwaies bark at those 
they know not, and that it is their nature to.” 
G. A. Sata. 


Replies. 
CARVED MISERERE SEATS. 
(4" S., viii. 205, 250, 272, 359.) 

Since sending my note on the curious represen- 
tation of shoeing a goose, I have noticed another 
version of the satire in glass at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, of the fox preaching to geese, then 
quoted by me. It occurs in Disraeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature (1866 ed., iii. 152) under the head- 
ing “ Expression of Suppressed Opinion ” : — 

“As far back as in 1300 we find in Wolfius (Leet. 
Mem., i, ad. an. 1300) the description of a picture of this 


kind in a MS, of sop’s Fables, found in the Abbey of 
Fulda among other emblems of the corrupt lives of the 
| 
| 


churchmen. The present was a wolf, large as life, wear- 
ing a monkish cowl, with a shaven crown, preaching to 
a flock of sheep, with these words of the apostle in a label 
from his mouth: ‘God is my witness how I long for you 
all in my bowels!’ And underneath was inscribed: 
| *This hooded wolf is the hypocrite of whom it is said 
in the Gospel, “ Beware of false prophets.”’ A cushion 
was found in an old abbey in which was worked a fox 
| preaching to geese, each goose holding in his bill his 
| praying beads.” 
| I think it very probable that the balls of fruit 
or food represented in the curious example at 
Worcester, mentioned by Mr. NicHots, are really 
| beads, as in this passage from the same chapter 
of Disraeli’s bool: before quoted : — 
| “The margins of illuminated manuscripts frequently 
| contain ingenious caricatures or satirical allegories. In 
| a magnificent chronicle of Froissart I observed several. 
| A wolf, as usual in a monk’s frock and cowl, stretching 
his paw to bless a cock, bending its head submissively to 
| the wolf: or a fox with a crozier dropping beads, which 
a cock is picking up, to satirise the blind devotion of the 
bigots—perhapa the figure of the cock alluded to our 
Gallic neighbours. A cat in the habit of a nun, holding 
a platter in its paws to a mouse approaching to lick it; 
alluding to the ailurements of the abbesses to draw young 
| Women into their convents.” 
| Mr. Nicwots asks for recent descriptions of 
miserere seats. Has he noticed, in the 1870 
number of Reports and Papers of the Associated 
Societies (p. 185), a most interesting description of 
the seats at St. Botolph’s, Boston, sixty-four in 
number, by Archdeacon Trollope, illustrated by 
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sixteen capital wood engravings? I transcribe 
descriptions of one or two : — 

“The most remarkable subject of the whole series, 
taken from an extremely ancient romance still popular 
in the fourteenth century. It represents the front of a 
castle flanked by four circular turrets, provided with 
archery slits, and surmounted throughout by embattled 

rapets. On either side is a most dangerously large 
round-headed window, and in the middle 2 similar large 
arched doorway; through which a stout horse with a 
club tail has partly entered, when the portcullis descends 
upon his hind quarters, This represents an incident from 
the life of Sir Yvain, when in hot pursuit of the knight 
of the bacyin (perhaps basinet) he galloped over a draw- 
bridge after him, and the portcullis dropping upon his un- 
fortunate steed, cut it in half, while he escaped—accord- 
ing to a French romance of the latter half of the twelfth 
century, derived from an earlier source. Thus he and 
half his horse were helplessly sprawling within the 
castle entrance; and it seemed to be all up with him, 
when he was rescued by a damsel called Lurit, who 
enabled him to escape through a door between the two 
gates of the castle. 

“ A knight on horseback, armed cap-a-pie, and bend- 
ing backward over his steed, with a horse-shoe in his 
right hand. This perhaps displays a feat of some hero of 
romance, who was able to pick up such objects from the 
ground without dismounting and while his horse was in 
motion, or may bear some allusion to the family of 
Ferrars. 

“ A wolf in a cope and episcopal vestments, seated on a 
throne, and holding a pastoral staff in his left hand. On 


the right is an ass in gown and hood, holding a book for 
the wolf-bishop to read from; and on the left a larger 
and smaller fowl, ready to be devoured. Supporters : hens 
on their nests, or further food for the great devourer.” 
Other references on the subject : Norfolk Arche- 
ology (ii. 234), paper by Rev. R. Hart, describing 
examples in Norwich Cathedral, and also for- 
merly in the church of St. Peter Per-Mountergate, 
with six plates; Norfolk Topographer’s Manual, 
4, 14, 17, &e.; and Taylor's Antiquities of 
ynn, 1844. Joun Piacor, Jun., F.S.A. 


(At page 359 of the present volume your 
learned correspondent Mr. Jonn Goven Nicnots 
denies that the design of a fox preaching to the 
geese is a carving on a miserere seat. But will 
he allow me to draw his attention to an instance 
of it which may at the present moment be seen 
in the Minster at Beverley? On the fourth mise- 
rere from the west end of the choir, and on the 
cantoris side, may be seen as a centre-piece a 
carving of a fox in a cowl, with rosary, in a pulpit, 
preaching to geese on one side of him, whilst on 
the other a monkey is enacting the part of clerk, 
with a dead goose over his shoulder. This forms, 
as above mentioned, the centre-piece, and in ad- 
dition there are two medallions; on one of which 
is carved an owl, and on the other a blacksmith 
shoeing a goose. On the seventh miserere, also 
on the cantoris side, is as a centre-piece a fox 
dangling from a gallows; whilst on one side 
geese hold the rope, and on the other they are 


laughing at the unfortunate culprit. On the left- 


hand medallion to this centre-piece, a fox is re- 
presented as smelling over two sleeping geese; 
and on the other a monkey, as hangman, is unty- 
ing the rope from a dead fox. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Hungate, Pickering. 


I think these will be found in Lincoln cathe- 
dral, in Ludlow church, and in that of Nantwich 
in Cheshire. In the museum at Hull is preserved 
part of one, removed from some unmentioned 
church, representing a monk and a nun. The 
design is so astoundingly gross, that it seems 
wonderful it should have found place in a church 
at all; but these miserere carvings are very curi- 
ous things, and our ancestors were never very 
delicate in caricature. The subject of two foxes 
in a pulpit preaching to geese, occurs on a seat of 
this kind in Bristol cathedral. It is described and 
engraved in A History of Bristol Cathedral, by 
Peter Leversage, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Clifton: John Burbridge, 1854. 

W. J. Beryuarp Suirn. 

Temple. 


CAMPSHEAD. 
viii. 371). 

A better spelling is campshed. As to the deri- 
vation, it is at once obvious, as suggested, that 
shed means a partition, as in water-shed, from the 
A.-S. sceadan, Ger. scheiden, Sw. skeda, to part, 
divide, still used in the provincial dialects in such 
phrases as “shed my hair,” ie. part my hair. 
The former part of the word is the A.-S. camb, 
our modern comb, as used in the word cock’s-comb, 
the original meaning of which is a projection, 
crest, ridge, brink, edge, or verge; the secondary 
meaning of the A.-S. camb being the comb used 
for combing hair. The true sense is best seen in 
the Icelandic. Haldorsen’s Zcelandic Dictionary 
actually gives distinct forms for the two senses, 
viz. kampr, a ridge, and kambr, a comb. Hal- 
dorsen’s definition of kampr is so much to the 
point, that I here quote it at length. 

“ Kampr, m. caput parietis, anterior macerie pars, ud- 
staaende Kant af en Veg [a projecting edge of a wall] ; 
(2) clivus,en Brink [a brink, verge] Sic. malar kampur, 
clivus litoralis, Stenbrink eller Brink ved Stranden [a 
stone-edging or edging along a shore]; (3) mystax, labri 
superioris barba, Skjeg paa den évre Lebe, [a moustache, 
hair upon the upper lip.}” 


But most clearly of all is the word exhibited in 
our own word cam in the compound. cam-wheel, 
which is, literally, a ridge-wheel, a wheel with 
projections; a description which exactly agrees 
with the shape. This is the more worthy of re- 
mark, because the word cam-wheel does not occur 
in Wedgwood, and is explained wrong'y in Mahn’s 
Webster, Dr. Mahn connects it with the well- 
known Welsh and Shakespearian word cam, 
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crooked, bent. This is, of course, the word most 
likely to occur to a guesser, but guessing is not 
always satisfactory. If the question be considered, 
whether the A.-S. camb, a projection, or the W. 
cam, crooked, best describes a cam-wheel, there 
can be little doubt as to the decision. We thua 
get rid of the extreme awkwardness of making 
cam-wheel belong half to one language and half to 
another. Both syllables are, in fact, pure English, 
viz. comb-wheel. We may, then, take camp-shed 
to mean, either a “ ridge-partition ” or an “ edge- 
partition.” Those who have seen one can decide 
for themselves which explanation they like best, 
although they come nearly to the same result. 
The modern English form might be considered to 
be comb-shed, without error. 

Hence we can also explain combings, alse spelt 
coamings. They are the raised part of the hatches 
which keep water back on a flooded deck. The 


word merely means ridges, or projections above | 


the flush surface of the boards. 
Water W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Would not camp and shed be a more probable 
derivation than comb and shed? “Camp” is A.-S. 
as well as classical; although, when the Camp- 
bells were to the fore last spring, some of the 
papers were very amusing in their attempts to 
tind a French origin for the name of the Scottish 
clan. “ Campshed ” would thus mean “ the sepa- 
ration of the plain”’ from the river-bed. It seems 
rather forced to call a wooden fence, which is 
generally low beneath the bank, “a comb.” With 
regard to “shed” =a slight erection, I see several 
dictionaries give it as allied to “shade,” A.-S. 
“sceadu.” Is it not more likely to have come 
from A.-S, “scedan,” one meaning of which was 
doubtless, as J, L. C. says, “ to separate ” ? 

L. SERGEANT. 


MS. SERMONS: THOMAS JONES, 
(4 S. viii. 372.) 

A divine of this name was living at the period 
to which the MS. relates. He was Fellow of 
University College in 1646; rector of Castle, in 
Montgomeryshire, cir. 1654; was in the service of 
the Lord President and Council of Wales at Lud- 
low Castle in 1661; domestic and naval chaplain 
to James, Duke of York, 1663-6, He was also 
rector of Llandurnog, in the diocese of Bangor, to 
which place he retired. He wrote several works 
in controversy with the Romanists, 1678-1682; 
and a Sermon preached at the Funeral of Ez. 
Tongue, D.D., of which the date is not stated. 
There is no mention in Wood (Ath. O.ron., vol. ii. 
col. 532-4, ed. 1692) of his having been in Ire- 
land. But the proximity of Coleraine to the sea, 
and the fact that he lived in Wales and was 


chaplain to the Lord High Admiral, render it 
not difficult to suppose that he may have been for 
a time on the Insh coast. The identification of 
the MS. might be assisted by the circumstance of 
a frequent allusion to the Romish controversy, 
if such should occur; or anything which would 
show an acquaintance with Oates, Tongue, or 
Colledge. 

He “ was troubled with a rambling and some- 
times crazed pate,” and died at Totteridge in 
Hertfordshire in 1683, and was buried in the 
church or chapel of that place. Here are further 
subjects for comparison. 

The account is taken from Wood, whi supra. 

E. 


As these sermons are said to bear date 1690, 
they could not have been preached by the saintly 
Wilson at Coleraine in Ireland; for in his Life is 
is recorded that, in the year 1686 — 

“ He was licensed, by Thomas Lord Bishop of Chester, to 
be the curate of New Church in the parish of Winwick, in 
Lancashire, of which Dr. Sherlock, his maternal uncle, 
was then rector.” 

And, according to this account, it was not til} 
1692 that — 

“ recommended by his religious deportment and amiable 
conduct in private life, he obtained the notice of William 
Earl of Derby ; who, in the vear of 1692, appointed him 
his domestic chaplain, and preceptor to his son James 
Lord Strange, with a salary of thirty pounds a-year. He 
was soon after elected master of the alms-house at 
Latham, which brought him in twenty pounds a-year 


more, 
Tew, M.A. 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

(4 S. vii. 509; viii. 51, 189, 276, 290, 360.) 

In the Economist of Oct. 14 (p. 1241) I find the 
following :— 

“Nothing is really so perplexing to the agitator or 
the working man who echoes him, as to bring him to look 
American has no difficulty in counting how much taxation 
about the details of the taxation of which he complains, Ap 
he pays in his clothes, his furniture. . .” 

Here there are two errors: in line 2, “ bring 
him to look” instead of “ bring him to book” *; 
and secondly, lines 3 and 4 have been transposed. 

In the Evening Standard of Oct. 16 there is @ 
really ludicrous error. On the’ study table in the 
house of the clergyman, Mr. Watson of Stockwell, 
who is charged with having murdered his wife, 4 
slip of paper was found containing the following 
Latin words: “ Felix in omnibus fere rebus pre- 
terquam quod ad sexum attinet femineum. Sepe 


* 6 and J are in contiguous boxes, and therefore the 
error may possibly have been due to the compositors 
fingers alone (see viii. 189.) At the same time 6 and ? 
may be written very much alike, and I think it more 
probable that 7 was read for b. 
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olim amanti nocuit semper amare.” The meaning 
js of course quite plain ; but the unfortunate writer 
in the Standard somehow or other was led to read 
and print saxum instead of sexum, and the conse- 
quence has been the following amusing, or as he 
calls it, “free” translation of the first sentence: 
“ Happy in almost all things except so far as con- 
cerns a woman as hard as a stone.” 

In Anthony Trollope’s Ralph the Heir,* I find 
two singular mistakes, which must, I am afraid, be 
attributed solely to carelessness on the part of the 
author. In vol. ii. p. 103, Sir Thomas Underwood 
is twice addressed by Mr. Griffenbottom as Loney- 
wood, and the same mistake again occurs in p. 112. 
In p. 111, Mr. Griffenbottom calls Sir Thomas by 
his real name, “‘ Underwood,” and this, as well as 
the context, shows that the mistake is not an in- 
tentional one. In the same vol., p. 214, George 
Morris (see p. 210) is called George Harris.t 

This substitution of one name for another seems 
to be rather a pet failing among novelists, if I am 
entitled to come to such a conclusion from the 
circumstance that Mrs. Henry Wood is likewise 
guilty of three similar mistakes in her tale of 
“Bessy Rane.” { In pp. 163, 167, Mr. North is 
called Sir John; in p. 166, Bessy North is called 
Bessy Rane before her marriage to Dr. Rane ; and 
in p. 164, Sir Nash Bohun’s son is first called 
Thomas, and then, only two lines () farther on, 
James.§ 

The names chosen by writers of fiction are of 
course fictitious, and it is not likely therefore that 
they can take very deep root in the memories of 
their originators ; still I think that such mistakes 
as these might, with but very little care, be 
avoided, and, as they certainly give an air of un- 
reality to a book, I think they deserve to be pointed 
out. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


A pair of very curious printers’ errors have come 
under my notice in the course of some desultory 
reading during the last fortnight: each error, sin- 
gularly enough, turning upon a similar mistake. 

The first is pointed out by the late Rev. Dr. S. 
R. Maitland, in his remarkable little volume en- 
titled False Worship: an Essay (8vo, London, 

* London, Hurst & Blackett, 1871. 

+t In p.35 also, a candidate for a seat in parliament is 
assured by his friends that he will “ certainly be brought 
in at the top of the pole”; but this mistake, though 
g, is pardonable, as it is easy to overlook a misprint 
of one letter, and any one might do so. This is no doubt 
a mistake of the compositor, for many people make their 
Ps like e's, especially the second of two /’s. Harris for 
Morris may clso possibly be a mistake of the compositor ; 
oe neither case can he bave been guilty of a slip with 

ngers. 

; The Argosy, vol. ix. (1870). 

In the Saturday Review of Nov. 18 (p. 653), a very 
mistake is pointed out in Mr. L’Estrange’s Life 
of the Rev. William Harness. 


1856). He quotes from Adelung’s Glossarium 
Manuale, or Compendium of Ducange (Hale, 6 vol. 
8vo, 1772-84), the explanation of the word invui- 
tare or invultuare, in the course of which occurs 
the following passage :— 

“ Marius Victorinus ad Candidum Anianum, p. 162: 
Excitatus enim in anima 185 intellectualem potentiam 
anime illustrat, et illuminat, et Invultuat, ac figurat, et 
innascitur anime intelligentia et perfectio.”—P. 291. 

And he tells us, frankly, that the passage puzzled 
him sorely when first he read it. But at length 
he discovered that it presents “ the oddest speci- 
mens of a misprint” that he had ever met with. 
For — 

“It seems clear that the compositor of the sentence just 
quoted either had no Greek, or did not know that it was 
Greek, when he came to v@s; and, by way of coming as 
near as he could, he put 185.” 

Oddly enough, a day or two after reading this 
quaint little bit of correction, I was turning over 
the leaves of Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of 
London in explanation of some Statements contained 
in a Letter by the Rev. W. Dodsworth (8v0, Oxford, 
1851), and here, ina note to page 108, I discovered 
a similar erratum. The note reads thus:— 

“ Those [i.e. the devotions] in the Rosarium 33. Trini- 

tatis a preclaris Theologis usitatum et commendatum in the 
Paradisus P. 1. are exclusively addressed to the Holy 
Trinity.” 
Here, obviously enough, the “copy” read “SS. 
Trinitatis,” 7. e. Sacro Sancte Trinitatis, but the 
printer, not recognising the form, expresses it by 
“ 33. Trinitatis.” 

The two errors, so curiously parallel, having 
come under my observation within a few days of 
each other, I cannot resist the temptation of trans- 
ferring them to your pages. 

W. Sparrow Srpson. 


PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 
(4" 8S. v. vi. passim, viii. 381.) 

As a native of Letcombe Basset—of which my 
father was rector—near Wantage, in Berkshire, 
the birthplace of “ Alfred the Great,” I can testify 
to the common use, forty or fifty years ago, of 
empt and knub in that neighbourhood. There 
too a hayloft was called a tullet. But perhaps 
the most curious use was the corruption of Shake- 
speare’s name, or rather tradition of a name, for 
the “pansy” in the celebrated and beautiful 

assage in which he pays his homage to Queen 
Jlizabeth in the Midsummer Night's Dream :— 
“a little western flower .... 
And maidens call it Love in idleness,” 
There the flower was called by the peasantry 
“loving idols.” 

Letcombe Basset is situated at the foot of the 
range of chalk hills that bound the fertile “ Vale 
of White Horse.” A brook fed by many springs 
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of the purest water issues from the bosom of the 
range at the point of a spur called “ Hackpen 
(Saxon) hill,” in the parish. This hill, seen from 
the rectory garden, has something of the outline 
of Mount Vesuvius. This Letcombe brook was 
one attraction for the camp at one time proposed 
to be pitched this year on the Berkshire Downs 
for the autumn manceuvres, stretching eastward 
from thence to Lockinge on the same bounding 
line. It would not have been the first time that 
military evolutions had been a spectacle in that 
vicinity. On the Downs six miles west of Let- 
combe, where the seat of Lord Craven now is, 


the battle of Ashdown was fought and won by | 


Alfred over the Danes a thousand years ago; and 
the rude “ White Horse ”—more like a ferret— 
cut out on the bold bluff.of the hill just above 
Uffington, remarkable for the octangular tower of 
its church, is traditionally reported to be comme- 
morative of the battle. There are several points 
worthy to be noted in the locality. On the edge 
of the line of hills above Lorkinge there was 
till within the last twenty years an immense 
barrow or tumulus, one of the largest in England, 
called “Skutchamore Nob.” It was a prominent 
object, conspicuous over the whole “ vale,” but it 
was destroyed—levelled—about that time by a 
barbarian who had purchased the land. 


Between | 


shire—the figure of George III. cut on the side 
of a hill in view suggested to me the mention of 
the strange “giant” Priapus at Cerne Abbas, in 
Dorset, and the “White Horse” of my native 
hills. He told me that when in Persia on service 
at Teheran—the Rages of the book of Tobit—he 
had himself seen on the face of a mountain 4 
figure of a man on horseback, with a huge globe 
on his shoulders. Having never heard of an 
equestrian Atlas, and being in Asia, not in Europe, 
he was much puzzled, and enquired for any tradi- 
tion existing among the people; but could find 
none, and no curiosity seemed to be bestowed upon 
it. He therefore conjectured, very shrewdly, that 
it was a symbolical representation of “ Alexander 
| the Great,” probably cut out there when he was 
returning from India, master of the world. 
Hersert 


Ringmore, Ivybridge. 
It may not go far to disprove what H. B. says, 
but I know an entire family, the children of a 
Devonshire mother, but born in London, who sa 
empt for empty; and some of the old lady's grand- 
| children are following the example of their parents, 
W. J. Westsroox. 


| Sydenham. 


Letcombe and Ashdown is “Seven-barrow Bot- | 


tom,” probably the burial-place of the slain in 


battle; and near this is a square enclosure of | 


five or six acres (as far as I can remember, for 
hundreds of times I have ridden across it in 
my boyhood to the meets of hounds or the 
Ashdown coursing meetings, or to and from 
school at Ramsbury in Wiltshire), in which are 
a large number of enormous stones similar to 
those used for “ Wayland Smith's Cave,” a mile 


westward of “White Horse Hill” (see Ivanhoe), | 


and for “Stonehenge,” but which are not the 
production of the country. There is a popular 
tradition to account for their presence, however. 
As the devil was flying over Berkshire to Ireland, 
it is not said with what intention—at least I 
never heard it—with three stones in his lap, his 
apron string broke, and the stones fell scattered 
in confusion on this spot. “The ridgeway,” a 
branch of the ancient “Ikenild Street,” a broad 
turf road, runs along the edge of the Downs from 
Streatley eastward, till it enters Wiltshire to the 
west. Along it great droves of Welsh cattle used 
to pass every Saturday, in my time, on their way 
for the London market. Now I presume the rail- 
roads have “ changed all that.” 

In connection with “ White Horse Hill,” it may 
be worth while to place on record a fact of great 
interest. In 1858, being at Weymouth in com- 
pany of a gentleman with whom I had made 

uaintance there—Major Maurice Cely Tre- 


vilian, of Parklands, near Stonehouse, Gloucester- 


A farmer's wife, a Somersetshire woman, r- 
marked the other day in my hearing, in reference 
to the difficulty of something she wished to ac- 
complish. “I must put the ‘how’ and the 
‘can’ together.” Is this a proverbial expression 
in general use, or peculiar to 


Tue Corrricuts or “Hamer” anp “ PaRa- 
Lost” S. viii. 369.) —My authority for 
the statement that Shakespeare had five pounds 
for Hamlet was the Percy Anecdotes (Warne’s 
edition, Chandos Library, i. 553)—a work not 
| altogether unknown, I think. This may be simply 
a tradition; but as Henslowe in 1598 gave only 
six pounds to three authors (Porter, Chettle, and 
Ben Jonson) for Hot Anger soon Cold, and three 
pounds to Thomas Heywood in 1602 for A Woman 
killed with Kindness, though surprising, it may be 
true. 

I was perfectly aware of the agreement between 
Simmons and Milton for Paradise Lost, as 1 have 
given it in a paper on “The Golden Age of Liter- 
ature” in Chambers’s Journal (No. 282, May 22, 
1869). When I said, in “ Literary Remunera- 


tion,” that Milton had five pounds for Paradise 
Lost, of course I meant the sum paid down, and did 
not intend to include the sums he was to receive 
if the sale reached more than a certain number of 
copies. Milton himself had ten pounds for his 
immortal work, the second edition not being pub- 
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sshed till the year of his death. It would have 
> better for me to have stated this; but I 
utterly deny that I should have included the 
other magnificent sum of eight pounds received by 
his widow, as I wished to show what Milton 
himself had. 

I consider I was quite justified in applying the 
term incredible to the transaction; for ilton was 
fifty-eight years of age, had published his Areo- 

sitica, Eikonoclastes, and the Defence of the 


People of England, and was not therefore like a 


oung or unknown author taking his MS. to a 
ublisher. The writer of the article on Milton, 
in Maunder’s Treasury of Biography, says very 


justly : — 


« For his great poem he could hardly find a publisher, 
and he received for it a miserable five pounds, with a con- 
ditional promise of other like sums afterwards.” 

Mr. WYLIE makes some observations about the 
contempt felt for the “general reader” by those 
who “provide for his literary requirements” — 
meaning, I suppose, to insinuate that my state- 
ments were wilfully erroneous in order to mislead 
the readers of my paper. I consider his remarks 
perfectly uncalled for, and unjustifiable. 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON “ LITERARY 

REMUNERATION” In CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.” 


“ Fryg-LEAVED CLover” (4 8S. viii. 26, 274.)— 
Iam much obliged to Mr. Ratctirre for his an- 
swer to my query. Can he tell me what plants 
are referred to by him as “ five-leaved ash’ and 
“ five-leayed crowfoot ” ? James BRITTEN. 


“A Srovpe or Liqvor” (4 S. viii. 167, 290, | 


358.)—Mr. Donson, in quoting four lines of an 
old Scotch song to illustrate the use of the word 
stoup, wanders very far from the original, both in 
manner and matter. He quotes 
“Ye auld blind carlin,* 

And blinder may ye be! 

but a pair o’ milking stoups 

My mither sent to me.” 

The four lines should be 
“ Shame fa’ your cuckold face, 

And ill mat ve see, 

It’s but a pair of water stoups 

The cooper sent to me.” ¢ 

In Herd’s Glossary he gives stoup as signifying 

a can. Can, in Scotland, generally signifies a 
vessel for carrying water or milk, and made of 
tin. Inthe south of Scotland, stoup is generally 
applied to a vessel of a similar shape, made of 
wood, in fact something like a small barrel with 
& cross-bar for a handle, in place of a lid, hence 
the allusion to the cooper in the song. 
In all likelihood, Shakspeare used the word 


* Carlin signifies a woman ; it should read car/ or carle. 
+ Vide Herd’s Collection of Ancient Scots’ Songs, fac- 
simile reprint of 1776 ed., Glasgow, 1869, vol. ii. p. 172. 


stoup in the sense of a liquor measure. In the 
opening scene of Act V. of Hamlet, and after the 
verbal duel of the two grave-diggers, the elder 
says to the younger: 

“Goe, get thee in, and fetch me a stoupe of liquor.” * 


The quartos 1604, 1611, and another, supposed 
by Collier to be 1607, read soope of liquer. The 
1632 (2nd folio) reads stoape. J.R. 


Cuance or Baptismat Name (4* S. viii. 66, 
153.)—Coke, in his Institutes, lays it down as law 
that the name given in baptism may be chan 
at confirmation, and cites the case of Chief Justice 
Sir Francis Gawdie, who had been christened 
John and confirmed by the name of Francis, and 
afterwards by this latter name had purchased and 
conveyed lands, with the approval of all the 
judges. Burn, in his Ecclesiastical Law, refers to 
this, and quotes Coke, but adds a query whether 
the law is so now, as confirmation is now ad- 
ministered without naming the recipient, wherein 
it differs from baptism, though the usage formerly 
was to name the person at confirmation also. 

Liguori says, in the Homo Apostolicus, book ii. 
p- 14, chap. ii. § 52, “ Dicunt Barb. et alii quod 
in confirmatione possit mutari nomen,’ and he 
adds no remark expressive of doubt upon the sub- 
ject. But this does not inform us how the Chris- 
tian name was changed after confirmation. A 
young lady of this city, a member of the Church 
of Rome, received an additional Christian name 
at confirmation. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Weerers (4 §. vii. 257; viii. 378), or bands 
of white muslin, are still worn by gentlemen round 
the open ends of the coat sleeves. We believe 
the custom to be general throughout Scotland. 
In the West they are invariably worn at funerals 
by relatives, and in most instances by those in- 
vited to attend. Relatives wear them at church 
for a few Sundays after the burial ; they are then 
covered with crape for a further period, but are 
the first of the insignia of mourning that are dis- 
pensed with. We recollect, not twenty years 
ago, it would have been a subject for remark had 
any one at a funeral wanted them; but they are 
becoming less common, aud we trust they will 
soon disappear altogether. G. R, 


The hired mourners at stately Chinese funerals 
wear such weepers in perfection, and moreover 
they are required, in the discharge of their func- 
tions, to drop tears faster than any Arabian tree 
its medicinal gum. The Chinese weepers com- 
pletely cover the hands. 


Apropos—W hy are funeral hatbands with long 
ends called “ Jemmy Duffs” in Edinburgh ? 


* Vide Stratmann’s reprint of Ist ed. of Hamilct. 
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Mr. Grorce Frercuer (4 viii. 366.)— Cott (4" viii. 360.)—Colt is the Anglo. 
In reply to your correspondent Mr. W. J. Taoms, | Saxon colt, answering to the Swedish kwit, which 
respecting George Fletcher, permit me to state | latter means a young boar, or stout, well-grown 
that I saw him stand and preach (in his way) for | boy. We find also Swed. hull, a brood; barn a 
nearly two hours at Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, | farste Kudl, children (bairns) by a first marriage ; 
on Wednesday, June 21, 1854. It was announced Dan. kuld, marriage, also a litter of young animals; 
that he would preach two sermons on that day. | Dan. kylling, a chicken ; Provincial Swedish Aula, 
Whether he preached the evening sermon, I cannot a se kulter, a little boy, kulting, a small pig, 
tell. I heard him in the afternoon of the above | Breton kolen, a litter of pigs. The idea of pro- 
day give a sort of viva voce autobiography of his | duction runs through all these, and is explained 
own life. The following is a correct copy of a | by the Meso-Gothic hilthei, the womb, inkiltho, a 
bill in my possession relating to Fletcher's ser- | pregnant woman, whence, in all probability, the 
mons, circulated rather freely at the time :— Anglo-Saxon cild, English child. 

“ Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields—Two Sermons will be The connection of filly with the French fille is 
delivered Wednesday, June 21, 1854. Services to com- | merely adelusive bad guess. F%//y is but another 
mence in the Afternoon at 3, Evening at 7, by the Vener- | form, or diminutive, of foal, and is, like colt, of 
in his 108th Year. For the benefit Teutonic origin. the Danish fol,a 

| foal, Moeso-Gothie fula, a foal; which is exactly 

Portraits of the old man were sold in the vestry | + y a 4 % 

? : * | equivalent to the Greek waaos. We actually find 
after the service, taken when he had attained his | . - , Ay 

in German the double forms answering to foal dnd 
106th year, viz. Feb. 2, 1853; and stating that | ile, vi . é 

- Jilly, viz. fohlen and fiillen, but these latter are not 

he had lived in the reigns of four kings, and her | ly distineuj H “eer 
sasent Malecty Queen Vietesta, 6 | necessarily distinguished in gender as the English 
P Sens words are. Filly probably denotes the female 
. A | rather because it is a diminutive and weakened 
Dip SHAKESPEARE EVER READ “Don QuIxoTE”? | form than because it has been influenced by the 


8S. viii. 201, 295.)—I am afraid that, like | French word fille. Water W. SKear. 
many abler writers, in trying to be brief Ihave | 4, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
become obscure. Mr. Warts, at least, has totally 


mistaken the small but sure point I endeavoured | “Kemp” (4™ S, viii, 264, 357.)—It is suggested 
to make. I arrogated to myself no discovery. I| hy Mr. W. W. Sxeat, rightly as I think, that this 
only wished to show that in most of our English | word is of Scandinavian origin. “The Icelandic,” 
biographical dictionaries (even as late as Cates) | he says, “has kapp, strife, kappi, a champion.” It 
the writers of the articles “Cervantes” have for- | has also kempa, a combatant, from which doubtless, 
gotten that Shelton, the first English translator of | or cognate therewith, the Scandinavian personal 
Don Quixote, published the first part of the im- |name Kampi. Of this we have the modern in- 
mortal Don's achievements as early as 1612, and | gular editions in the Norfolk and Aberdeenshire 
mention only the publication of the second part | surnames of Kemp and Kempe and North of 
in 1620—four years after Shakespeare’s death, | [reland Campe. have somewhere read that 
thus rendering it apparently impossible that our | the Norse Vikings were called “ Kempians” or 
great English poet could ever have read the de- t Kampians” (I am not clear as to the ortho- 
lightful romance of his Spanish contemporary. graphy). This would explain the English word 
That is my case; and I trust that even MR. | champion immediately from the Norse without 
Warts may now be abie to pick out my meaning. | reference to the French word, which, in view of 
Watter THORNBURY. | the colonisation of Normandy by the Northmen, is 
Starvep Grass Wrypows at (4™ also to be referred to the same source. 
S. viii. 146.)—Engravings of some of these ex- | It may have been in Baring-Gould’s Iceland I 
quisite windows have been published by King in | met with the name “ Kampian,” though as to this 
his Etudes Pratiques tirées de 0 Architecture du | my memory 1s not distinct. Possibly some con- 
Moyen Age (Paris, 1857). The National Museum | tributor of “N. & Q. — - rarer 
at Munich possesses some of the Altenberg glass. | history can confirm and amplify my s a. aan 
I have also seen some in private collections at ny 
in regard to which he cites what follows :— 
“See how the ing shearers burn, 
And rive, and bind? and stook their corn.” 


Dante: “Dr potor mostetto” (4% S. viii. 
101, 236.)—See also “The Vote, or a Poem- 
Royal,” by James Howell, prefixed to his Familiar 


Letters (eighth ed. 1713): — (a §, xi. 279.) 
“Nor is this] Bisnor Trworay Hatt 8. xi. 279.)—by 

And poo the ‘auhiing — = the courtesy of Mr. Goodchild, the rector, I have 


T. M‘Gratn. | been favoured with a copy of entry, referring to 


4% §, VIIL Nov. 25,’71.] 
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Bishop Timothy Hall, from the Register of Burials 


St. John’s, Hackney :— 
at Rt Rever! Father in God Timothy Hall, late L¢ 


Bpp of Oxford, dyed the 9% & was buried the 13" of 
April, 1690.” 

The patronymic “ Hall” is an interlineation. 
It will be observed that there is a discrepancy of 
one day in the alleged date of death, which Sir 
N. H. Nicolas and I believe all other authorities 
quote as April 10. A. H. 


Caavcer: “Hawr-Baxe” (4" S. viii. 301.) 
—Mr. Appis may not be aware that in East Kent 
the berries of the hawthorn are always called 
halves and so pronounced. I never heard of haws 


until I left the county of Kent. 
GrorceE Bepo. 


Cooxsry, ETc.: THrockmorTon (4" viii. 73, 
114, 186, 246, 332.)—I am sorry that H. 8. G. 
should so often misunderstand me. On reference 
to my previous note he will see that, 1. I never 
expressed a “high opinion of Berry’s Encyclo- 

edia.” 2. I did not attribute to Cooksey the coat 
of Greville. He must be aware that I know both 
coats. My reference was allusive. 

My last note explains that I was not ignorant of 
Bosom, and H. 8. G.’s apology for a typical error 
relieves him of the onus of “ Olney Thomas Throck- 
morton.” 

I have the same doubts as ever, viz. that H.S. G. 
has shown that there are no arrows borne quarterly 
on the tombs at Coughton. At the same time I 
have no blind partialities or prejudices, and should 
be glad to see any popular error exploded—even 
my own—if convincingly done, and therefore I 
should be glad if H. 8. G. would add more in- 
formation tending to prove that the Throckmorton 
family does not quarter “3 arrows, 2 and 1.” If 
Dugdale should have misled me—and not me 
alone—I have no interest in persisting that he is 
right. Sr. 


Sp. has at last discovered that Thomas Throck- 
morton really did marry an heiress of Olney by 
a coheiress of Bosom, and he now admits that 
the quartering of three blunt arrows is one to 
which the Throckmorton family is entitled. But 
he still adheres to his former statement that the 
uartering engraved (but not described) in Dug- 
ale’s Warwickshire is the coat of Archer, and he 
gets rid of the difficulty by loosely asserting that 
“both charges (viz. the blunt arrows of Bosom 
and the sharp arrows of Archer) belong to the 
Throckmorton family.” Sp. must excuse me if 
I refuse to accept his ipse dixit. He must be 
aware that if the Throckmortons really quartered 
the coat of Archer, they must be descended from 
some marriage with an heiress or coheiress of 
that family. I ask him, therefore, to point out 
how Throckmorton acquired the right to quarter 


Archer, or, failing that, to refer me to some Throck- 
morton atchievement in which both coats appear. 
H. 8. G. 


Syow Famiry viii. 205, 294.)—A branch 
of this family came to Ireland, and settled in the 
county of Kilkenny, where they became possessed 
of considerable landed property. They bore for 
their arms three garbs between a chevron or, and 
for their crest a stag’s head erased. The motto 
“ Virtute et fidelitate.” The pedigree would oblige 

B. 


This is a family of very long standing among 
the citizen-merchants of Chester; the representa- 
tive of which, in the present generation, has only 
recently returned from a long residence in India, 
and taken up his abode at Lache Hall, the seat of 
his ancestors, about a mile to the westward of the 
old city. The arms of the Snows of Chester are 
as follows: —“ Or, on a fesse between two bars 
nebulee sable, a lion passant of the field.” Crest : 
“A demi-lion or, holding in his right gamb a 
tassel sable.’ These arms appear on a monu- 
ment in the Troutbeck aisle of St. Mary’s church, 
Chester, to the memory of John Snow, alderman 
of Chester; who died Oct. 2, 1749, aged forty- 
three. T. Huenes, F.S.A. 

Chester. 


Lorp Brovenam’s §, vii. 
passim; viii. 311.)—“ At p. 258 of the second 
volume Lord Brougham is made to say,” &c. 
The correct reference is at p. 458. The blunder 
is corrected in The Atheneum for June 17, 1871, 
p- 747, col. i. The sentence in Lord Brougham’s 
autobiography, ii. 458, “from motives,” &c., should 
be erased, as it belongs to another letter written to 
Earl Grey on September 1, 1827, given in vol. ii. 
pp. 488, 489. L. L. H. 


“Orp Baas” (4" S, viii. 164, 234, 288, 381.) 
Allow “The Chancery Suit” a further hearing 
from the prompting of another old memory :— 

“Mr. Leach made a speech 
Impressive, clear, and strong; 
Mr. Hart, on t’other part, 
Was tedious, dull, and long ; 
Mr. Parker made that darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke cited a book, 
And the Chancellor said ‘I doubt.’ 

No one knew better than Sir George Rose that 
Lord Eldon was not less captivated with Bench 
lore than with Bar loquacity. 

Again, in raillery of Eldon’s doubting tendency, 
it used, in his day, to be humorously circulated 
that, ardent sportsman and crack shot as he was, 
he occasionally lost his bird, from pausing as to 
which trigger of his double barrel he should first 
fire 


But, while we are thus revelling in jokes at my 
lord’s expense, let us call to mind that he himself 
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had much ready pleasantry. I once heard George 
Neald, Q.C., applying to the chancellor for an in- 
junction to check the infringement of a patent for 
a revolving boot-heel, when his lordship suddenly 
said to Neald that he must for one moment in- 
terrupt him, to inquire whether it was an element 
in his client's novelty that the head revolved with 
the heel. 

One word about the appellation “Old Bags.” 
The Great Seal bag, ever in the chancellor's im- 
mediate presence or retinue, was, during the Re- 
gency, the invariably suggested source whence the 
prince derived the nick-name, and it is difficult to 
see why its applying equally to other chancellors 
should raise any discontent with that suggestion. 

Joun Prix. 


I subjoin two ee on Lord Eldon’s par- 
simony, entitled “ Inquests Extraordinary ” :— 
“ Died suddenly—surprised at such a rarity ! 
Verdict—Saw Eldon do a little bit of charity.” 
“ Found dead, a rat—no case could sure be harder; 
Verdict—Confined a week in Eldon’s larder.” 


C. W. Empson. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Watrter Scorr’s or Proverss S. viii. 
44, 136, 317.) —I fear that the conclusions of W. F. 
can hardly be accepted as convincing. It is hard 
to believe that Ratcliffe, or any one else wishing 
to put in a claim to readiness of apprehension, 
would compare himself with a horse unable from 
blindness to perceive either nod or wink: cer- 
tainly the course is a strange one. W. F. says 
that Ratcliffe could not so well have expressed 
himself in any other way, but I would humbly 
submit that some such saying as “ A word to the 
wise is enough” would have met the case en- 
tirely, and not been open to a similar objection. 

“Finding a mare’s nest with a witness” pro- 
bably means the discovery of the real nature of 
something which has deceived for a time, but 
whose inanity has at length been fully ascertained 
and confirmed—as it were by a witness—beyond 

eall doubt. Thus, in a little work published in 
the last century, and called The Faithful Pastor's 
Care of his Flock, we are warned of the perjurer 
that “he tells a lie with a witness,” which is as 
much as to say that he does it, not hastily as an 
ordinary liar might, but solemnly and thoroughly, 
or, as some would put it, “with a vengeance,” 


knowing full well that either soon or late detection | 


must follow. 
13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


Wa. 


Eprtortat Erarcs (4" S. viii. 321.)—E. E.’s 
interesting note, whose value is reduced to a 
minimum by the omission of names, reminds me 
of a work by Sealy, the editing of which, if any 
there was, beyond publisher's omissions, does not 
redound to anybody's credit. There is no reason 


in the following case for the A. B. C. enumera- 
tion, so I will give names and titles, 

The Porcelain Tower, by T. T.T., R. Bentley, 
1841, is, I have little doubt, a republication from 
some periodical, though not said to be so. This 
work was republished as No. IV. of “ Bentley's 
Cabinet Library,” with a different titlh—Chinese 
Legends, or the Porcelain Tower, §c. 1848. It 
contains a memoir of the author, but not a word 
is said of the title having been changed, nor there 
having been a previous edition. However, this is 
not all: the same work was republished under 
the title of Broad Grins from China, by J. HL. 
Sealy, 1852, as one of Bentley's Shilling Series, 
no mention being made of its being a republica- 
tion under a different title of the Porcelain Tower, 
In consequence I was led to catalogue this one 
work as three different ones. Thanks to the mag- 
nificent, though still imperfect, library of the 
British Museum, I was able to see all three edi- 
tions, and at once found out the deception, or 
“amendment” of the title-pages (see “ N. & Q.” 
4 §. viii. 356.) Imay mention that each amend- 
ment has had a most deteriorating effect upon the 
illustrations, which in the first edition were by 
John Leech. Sealy’s only other works appear to 
be, Zhe Little Old Man, §c., 1839, and Moral 
Tales after the Eastern Manner. This last I have 
not seen. I take the title from a catalogue. It 
may be another edition of the Porcelain Tower. 

OrrHar Hamst, 


Was Dr. Jonnson a SNurr-TAKER ? viii. 
264, 338.)—The immediate source from which 
Chambers’s Journal derived its information I have 
since found to be Tobacco, its History and Associ- 
ations, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (London, 1859), 
at p. 264 of which work the same words occur— 

“Dr. Johnson was probably a snuff-taker of this kind. 
He used to take it out of his waistcoat pocket, instead of 
a box.” 


But where did Mr. Fairholt learn = - 


Git or Guytt (4 S. viii. 77, 217, 387.)— 
One of the difficulties in attempting to proves 
word to be Keltic consists in determining a cog- 
nate from a derivative. Glyn (Welsh) means & 
deep vale through which a river runs, formed 
from liyn. If the latter be Keltic, is = os ? 

R. 


Mr. R. S. CHarnock must excuse my sayi 
that there is no “‘ may be” about the fact that 
stated. Gillis a common surname in the north 


| of England. In my humble opinion it has nothing 


to do with William or any of its diminutives of 
abbreviations. There are numerous surnames 

rived from William, such as Williamson, Wilsons, 
Bilson, &c. There can be no mistake about these 
“sons”; but Gill is certainly derived from the 
name of a ravine, and not from William. Before 
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surnames came to be used, it was customary to call 
aperson from his residence, as “ ‘Tom o’ the gill,”’ 
“Richard o’ t’ side,” “ John o’ t’ hollow,” &c. In 
of time the residence became a surname. 
dramatist “ Massinger” derived his name in 
this way. When the Swiss Cardinal Schinner 
yisited England (temp. Hen. VIT.), one of his re- 
tainers was Nanternaud “ de Massongex,” a pea- 
sant from Massonger, or Massinger, or Massongex,* 
Canton du Valais. This man settled at Salisbury ; 


his son was a silversmith, who called himeelf | 


Massinger, and his son was the poet, who sometimes 
signed “ Massongex.” The late Swiss antiquary 
J. E. Dangerville, of St. Maurice, discovered the 
genealogy of Massinger, our dramatist, in some old 
conventual MS., I think at Sion. 

James Henry Drxon, LL.D, 


old man (just eighty-six) and my memory fails | 


me, and there is none of my family left; but my 
great-grandmother was Jane Edes, and I recollect 
an old Bible of hers that my mother had. My 
great-grandmother lived in 1666, because of the 
Great Fire which is named in the Bible, and they 
lived in Essex ; and there was a mention of Orgar 
Edes, or something like it, who was father of Jane. 
This Orgar was the son of one Robert Edes of 
Kessal or Cawshall in Suffolk. I do not recollect, 
but I know they were Suffolk people. If this is 
of any use to your questioner he is welcome. I 


do not know any more, having no relations, and | 


the Bible was sold or stolen when my mother 
died. Coss. 
Wesley Cottage, Selby. 


Ancnery versus Musxetry S. viii. 371). 
In a series of prints representing the uniforms 
and weapons of the foreign troops that invaded 
France in 1814 and 1815, I see some Tartars with 
bows and arrows, which shows that they were 
till in use in the Russian army at least ten years 
after Austerlitz. As 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Councils und Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 


Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wil- | 


hins, by Arthur West Haddan, B.D., Honorary Canon 
of Worcester, and William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, formerly Fellows of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Vol. 77. (Clarendon Press.) 

When calling attention to the first volume of this 


important contribution to the history of the Church in 


Great Britain and Ireland (“N. & Q.” Feb. 27, 1869), 
We pointed out the principal characteristics by which the 

Kk before us is distinguished from the works by Spel- 
man and Wilkins. Such of our readers as have recog- 


* These different modes of the name are found in the 
old MSS. 


nised the value and importance of the present collection, 
and its superiority over those which preceded it, and 
consequently have looked anxiously for its progress, will 
share our regret at finding that, owing to the illness of 
one of the editors, the second volume will not be ready 
for a few months; but will, with us, think that the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press have done wisely in not 
delaying on that account the issue of the third volume. 
Such a course might be justified on several grounds; 
but there is one which is alone sufficient, namely, that it 
contains a complete and separate history—that of the 
English Church during the Anglo-Saxon period. It 
commences with the Mission of St. Augustine, indeed 
the first document is the Letter of Gregory the Great to 
Candidus, prior to the Mission, which is followed by ten 
sent with Augustine. The third volume, which contains 
nearly seven hundred pages, contains about four hundred 
documents of every kind bearing upon the history and 
development of the Church during the period: Letters of 
Popes and other Ecclesiastical dignitaries, records of 
Councils and Synods ; Laws of Ethelbert, Ine, and Wih- 


; the Peenitenti sd 
Orear Epes (4* §, viii. 398.)—I am a very | tred ; the Peenitentiale of Theodore ; documents connected 


with Foundations of Abbeys, Erections of Dioceses, 
Grants of Land, and everything in short connected with 
the Ecclesiastical History of England from a.p. 595 to 
A.D. 1066; and incidentally much to illustrate its poli- 
tical and social condition. There is one very commend- 
able feature in the work before us, namely, the treatment 
of such documents as in the opinion of the editors are 
either questionable or spurious. They are not rejected, 
but printed separately at the end of the several divisions 
to which they specially relate. 

Notabilia of Curious and Amusing Facts about many 
Things. Explained and illustrated by John Timbs. 
(Grifith & Farran.) 

Give Mr. Timbs a good title-page, and it shall not be 
long before he produces a book to follow it, full of “ curious 
and amusing facts.” On the present occasion he has poured 
out his stores of Notabdilia in illustration of—I. Terms, 
Phrases, and Sayings; II. Dignities and Distinctions; 
III. Laws and Customs; IV. Scripture Words and 
Phrases; V. Old English Life and Manners; VI. Money 
Matters ; VII. Notes on Art; and lastly, VIII, Re- 
markable Books. Here is surely variety enough to please 
the most exacting reader. 

Cues from all Quarters; or, Literary Musings. 
Clerical Recluse. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A volume of Miscellaneous Essays, written by one who 
is obviously a discursive reader, aud so enabled to illus- 
trate his own speculations very effectively by the kindred 
thoughts of others. They make up, if not a very original, 
a very pleasant volume, which exhibits—rarely seen in 
works of such a character—an excellent index. 


By a 


Mr. Tennyson.—The admirers of the Laureate will be 
pleased to hear that a new Library Edition of his Poems 
is announced by Messrs. Strahan. It will be in five 
volumes; the first of which will be ready immediately. 
They will perbaps be even more pleased to know that a 
new “Idyll of the King: the Last Tournament,” from his 
pen, will appear in the forthcoming number of The 
Contemporary Review. 

Tue Memoirs or TALLEYRAND, which, savs The 
Athenaum, were so long withheld from the public, lest 
the revelations they contain damaging to the First Em- 
pire might lead to their seizure by the Second, are at 
last about to be given to the world. 


Tue Horse is gratifying to learn 
as we do from the following letter from Dr. Albert von 
Zahn of Dresden, which appeared in The Times of Monday 
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last, how successful was the late Holbein Exhibition, and 
how much its success was owing to the liberality of Her 
Majesty and other proprietors of Holbein masterpieces in 
this country :— 

“Sir,—It will interest your readers to hear that the 
valuable paintings and drawings which were sent over 
from England to the Holbein Exhibition at Dresden have 
now been safely delivered to their owners. The beautiful 
set of drawings from the Library, the four paintings from 
theGallery at Windsor Castle, and the two paintings from 
Hampton Court, which Her Majesty the Queen most gra- 
ciously allowed to be lent to the Exhibition, were con- 
sidered as the very ornament of the large collection of the 
great German-English master’s works, together with the 
two rivalling Madonnas of Dresden and Darmstadt and 
the wonderful ‘Mr. Morrett’ of the Dresden Gallery; 
and great admiration concentrated also on the most in- 
teresting ‘ Portrait of a Bearded Man,’ contributed by 
Mr. Millais, R.A., entirely unknown till now to German 
crities, and very attractive to the numerous attendants of 
the ‘ Holbein Congress,’ The contributions of the other 
proprietors of Holbein works,—viz., his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Cook, Visconde de Montserat, Mr. Frederick 
Locker, Mr. John Malcolm, Mr. Frederick Pierry, Mr. 
Alfred Seymour,—the sets of photographs bestowed by 
the authorities of the South Kensington Museum and the 
British Museum’s print-room were acknowledged with 
sincerest gratitude. The Committee of the Exhibition, 
by whose authority the undersigned hon. secretary was 
charged to survey the transport of the precious works of 
art confided to our care, hope that this first exchange of 
highly interesting monuments of art history may be but 
the beginning of a repeated international assistance in 
matters of promoting general knowledge and interest for 
fine arts.” 

The admirers of him who Dr. Von Zahn designates 
the “German-English Master,’ may be glad to hear that 
Professor Woltman’s Life and Times of Holbein, trans- 
lated by F. E. Brunett, with sixty illustrations from the 
best works of the Master, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Bentley. 


THe monument to Flora Macdonald has now been 
placed over the grave of the heroine in the churchyard 
at Kilmuir in the Isle of Skye. 
18 ft. 6 in. in height, reared upon a basement 10 ft. high, 
marks her resting place. As compared with other monu- 
mental crosses in Scotland, this is, according to the 
Inverness Courier, the largest of which any record can be 
found, The celebrated Inverary Cross is only 8 ft. 6 in. 
in height, Maclean’s Cross at Iona, 11 ft.; that of Oron- 
say, Argyleshire, 12 ft.; St. Martin's, 14 ft.; Gosforth, 
in Cumberland, 14 ft. 9 in.; and that of Ruthwell, Dum- 
friesshire, 16 ft. The monument to Flora Macdonald 
stands 28 ft. 6 in. high, the principal stone being, as 
above stated, 18 ft. 6 in. in height. It occupies a com- 
manding position on a height about 300 feet immediately 
above the sea at the extreme north-west of Skye, and 
will be a conspicuous object to every vessel passing up 
the Minch within sight of land. The monument has 
been erected by public subscriptions.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

Herwitz's Taces. 
Wanted by Rev. J. T. Fowler, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


A monolith Iona cross | 


RICHARD IIT. As Duke OF GLOUCESTER AND KING oF ENGLayp, 
by Caroline Amelia Halsted. 


Wanted by Rev. Juhu Pickford, M.A., Wungate Street, Pi 
vy Yorkshire. chosing, 


ta Correspondents. 


We hare heen obliged to postpone until next week Mr. 
Forsiva.v’s Chaucer Difficulty Cleared up, and several 
other papers of interest. 

Mrs. Arruur THE CENTENARIAN (ante, p. 366),— 
Where can we address a letter to F. M. A. (Windermere) ? 
A New Svcnscrtsper.—l. The ancient rule regulati 
the colour of liveries—namely, that the coat, &c., should be 
the colour of the field, and the trimmings the colour of the 
principal charge, is now rarely observed, 2. With authority, 

at the Heralds’ College only. 

Yorksurre Fens: York Cap or 
We have been reminded of an oversight in Mr. Fenton’s 
article (ant®, p. 400), which should not have escaped ow 
notice. The History of the Yorkshire Press is the work 
not of Canon Raine, but of his brother antiquary, Mr 
Robert Davies of York, to whose interesting little brochure 
on The York Cap of Maintenance, we ought to have referred 
our correspondent at p. 398. 

Pevacius.—For the epitaph at Selby consult “N.&Q. 
4" S. vi. 45, 105, 224, 261. 

Auice THacner.— The author of Essays on the Sources 
of the Pleasures received from Literary Compositions, 
1809, is Dr. William Greenfield of the High Churck, 
Edinburgh. 

C. B.—The song “ Black Robin a Ree, or Puir Mary 
Lee,” will be found in “ N. & Q.” 2°4 §. iv. 8, 57, 159. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A.—The lines are by the late Ed- 
ward Moxon, Sonnets, part 11. p. 25, edit. 1835. 

G. pe R. (Westbourne Terrace). On the custom of 
throwing shoes for luck at weddings consult “N, & Q.” 1* 
S.i. 468 ; ii. 196 ; v. 413 ; vii. 182, 288, 411; viii. 377. 

R. C. (Cork).— Of no historical value. Its contents are 
printed in the journals, and also in a separate form, 

Leo.—The origin of the quotation is not known, Refer 
to our General Indexes. 

A, G.—Throughout your reply you speak of Lady Cole, 
the subject of the paper referred to is Lady Cope. We 
withhold your communication for the present. 

Sr. Nicttotas Acons.—Acon, or rather Acre, in Pales- 
tine, gave name to an ancient order of knighthood, which was 
afterwards united to the Knights Hospitallers. Mercers’ 
Hall and buildings occupy the site of the ancient hospital 
of St. Thomas of Acon. 

C. Extior Browne.—The Venice edition (1493) of 
the Breviarium Eboracense is in the Gough collection in 
the Bodleian. 

F. R. (Ashford).— Ouida is Miss Rame. 

X. A. X. is referred to p. 389 of our present rolume. 

W. Niven (Sloane Terrace).—Metrical Remarks on 
Modern Castles and Cottages, §-c., appeared anonymously, 
and is noticed in The Monthly Review, Lxxii. 106. 


Errata.—4 §S, viii. p. 423, col. ii. line 44, for 
“W.C. D.” read “W.C. B.”; p, 426, col. ii. line 9, for 
“ considered” read “ wondered.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 
exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C, 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee ot good 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
November, 1871. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


[ The Books marked with an* are expected next week, | 
MR.SHAW’S NARRATIVE of his JOURNEY |THE BISHOP of WINCHESTER’S LIFE of 


70 HIGH TARTARY, YARKAND AND KASHGAR. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 
“We may feel assured that the work Mr. Shaw is preparing on the 
subject of his journey will attract in the most lively manner the 
British public." —Sir Roderick Murchison. 


0. 


SMILES’ NEW WORK—CHA- 


RACTER. A Companion Volume to “SELF HELP.” Small 
Bs. 


‘CARL ELZE’'S BIOGRAPHY OF LORD 


BYRON. With Critical Essay. With Portrait, 8vo, lés. 
0. 


M. GUIZOT ON CHRISTIANITY in Relation 


to SOCIETY and OPINION. Post Svo, 9s. 


0. 


CAPT. MUSTERS’ ADVENTURES with the | 


WILD TRIBES of PATAGONIA, With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


“Mr. Musters’ journey may. indeed, claim to be ranked among the 
most adventurous and successful of those which have been recently une 
dertaken by our enterprising fellow-countrymen."’ 

Sir Roderick Murchison, 


*THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CIVIL 


and POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. Vol. IV. 8vo, 20s. 


MR. INGLIS PALGRAVE on the LOCAL 


TAXATION of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 8vo, Ss. 


*A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


Edited by SAMUEL SMILES. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6+. 


LIFE of the late DR. COOKE, of BELFAST. 
By REV. DR. PORTER. With Portrait, 8vo, ls. 

“For a period of thirty years Dr. Cooke's life was a series of battles 
for the truth. In every battle his genius and eloquence made him vic- 
torious, He freed the Presbyterian Church from Arianism, He gave a 
new impulse to spiritual life and work among the Protestants of Ire- 
land. And he inaugurated a constitutional party in Ulster which 
preserved the peace of Ireland, and gave a death-blow to Repeal.” 

Editor's Preface, 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND of MR. EDWARD 
Warnrene SCRAMBLES on the ALPS. With 120 Illustra- 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


| SIR J. G. WILKINSON’S MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. New Edition. With 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


MR. LANE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
the MODERN EGYPTIANS. New Edition. With Woodcuts, 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE CHOICE of a DWELLING; a Practical 
Handbook on House Building. With Woodcuts and Plans. Post 
7s. 6d. 

“ It has fallen to the lot of most people to be obliged to select a dwel- 
ling. The object of this work is to afford to persons so situated the 
benefit of the experience of others as to what they should seek, and 
what to avoid; to what points their inquiries should be directed. and in 
what consist the excellencies of a well-built house, and the dangers 
and misery of an ill-constructed one.” 


0. 


*REV. MR. STEPHENS’ LIFE AND TIMES 


OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. With Portrait, §vo, ls. 


0. 


PROFESSOR BURROW’S LECTURES ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. Cheaper Edition. Post 
8vo, Ss. 


oO 


MR. PHILIP SMITH’S SMALLER ANCIENT 


HISTORY OF THE EAST. With Woodcuts, I6mo, 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 
By the late SAMUEL PHILLIPS. Cheaper Edition. With Por- 
trait, 2 vols., post vo, 7s. 


MR. HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 12s. 

MR. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 

0 


MR. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. Cheaper Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo, lés. 

*s* The public are cautioned against imperfect editions that have 
appeared of these works, as they are merely reprints of the first edi- 
tions, which the author himself declared to be full of errors, and do not 
contain the author's additional notes and latest corrections. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1871, 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings and 
fandsomely bound in cloth, prive 31s. 6d. 


am This volume contains the First Section (1871) of the Illustrated 
of the I | Exhibiti 


inter jon. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
For DECEMBER (price 2s. 6d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS : 


I. GOING TO THE HAYFIELD, after H. Cameron, R.S.A. 
Il. THE HAMOAZE, DEVONPORT, after H. Dawson, Sen. 
11. = GUARDIAN ANGEL, from the Group by J. 8. WestM4- 
OTT. 


Literary Contributions: The Golden Age of Art, by John Piggot, 
Jun., F.S.A.; British Artists—Robert Thorburn Ross, R.S.A., by 
James ywne, illustrated; International Exhibition—Fan Competi- 
tion ; Exhibitions of the Dudley Gallery, Flemish Gallery, French 
Gallery, M'‘Lean's Gallery, ‘and the New British Institution ; Nature- 
Pictures ; Schools of Art ; Obituary Notices ; &e. &c. 

With this number is issued Pant VIII. of the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


RAMBLES OF AN ARCHAZOLOGIST AMONG 
OLD BOOKS and, in is = D PLACES ; being Papers on Art, in Re- 
lation to Archac ing, Art-Decoration, and Art-Manu- 
facture.” By S.A. Smail 4io, with 259 Wood 

ogravings. 


HOMES, HAUNTS, AND WORKS OF RUBENS, 
v ARPYEE. RE MBRANDT andCU YP, of the DUTCH GENRE 
INTERS, and of MICHAEL ANGELO and AELLE. 

By FREDE RICK WILLIAM FAIRHOLT, F.S./ Small 4to. 
With One Hundred and Thirty-three Woodeut 


A BOOK OF MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE AGE ; trom Personal Acquaintance. B Cc. 
HALL, F.S.A. Small with numerous Portraits, Fanimiies, 
and Views, engraved on Wood, 1/. ls. 


PICTURES BY C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With Descrip- 
tions, and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter, by JAMES DA 
FORNE. Large royal ito, illustrated with Steel Engravings. ibe. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By 


the REV. JOHN FLEETWOOD, D.D. Crown 8vo, with Eight 
Woodcut Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM. 
By the PRY. JOHN FOXE, M.A. New Edition, revised by the 
REV. J Cc _a M.A. Crown 8vo, with Eight Woodcut 
3s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Absigged by the AuTHOR for the Use of Students. Crown vo, 
LVearly ready. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME. 
Abridged by the REV. THOMAS STACKHOUSE, for the Use of 
Students; with Continuation to the Death of Queen Anne. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. the press. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE, from 
the Earliest Time to the Present, p netios all deceased Sculptors 
of the School. By WILLIAM Author of * The Life 
of Albert Durer,” &c. Ill at by 20 Steel Engravings and 50 
Woodcuts. Large roy: 

(Preparing for immediate publication. 


PICTURES BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. With 
Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter, by JAMES 
DAFFORNE,. Large royal 4éto, illustrated with Steel Engrav- 
ings. le, (Nearly ready. 


INDEX SCHOLASTICUS: SONS AND DAUGH- 
TERS. in Choice of Educational Institu- 
tions rofessional or other Occupations of their 
Children. R. PHILP, Author of “ Enquire Within,” 
&e. (Just ready. 

BYRON’S SONGS. Elegantly printed in square 
engraved Frontispiece and bi Tlead 


SHAKSPERE’S SONGS. The Songs of Shakspeng 
selected from his Poems and Plays. With Notes, Glomartas aad 
Explanatory. Printed uniformly with Byron's Songs. 4s 

ART STUDIES FROM NATURE, AS APPLIED 
to —— For the Use of Architects, Desieners, and Manutag. 
turers. The Adaptability of our Native fete to the Purpose 
Art. By Eow F.L.S, II. 
as Objects of Design. By 8. J. Mackir, ca. 

III. The Crystals of Snow, as Ap: plied to the Pi 
By James Esq PRS. 
trated with Woodcuts 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 24, City Road, and 26, Ivy Lane 
Patern oster How. 


Fine Books, County Histories, &c. 


T' 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, Wy 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, and two following days, = 
Prints, County Histories, Architecture, Se nna Natural History, aeg 

including the Houg zhton Gallery, 2 vols.; Clande’s Liber Ve 
3 vols.; Canova’s Works, India proofs; Piranesi's Splendid Werks 


| 22 vols,; Roberts's Holy Land, plain and coloured copies; G 


Biogray hical History of England, illustrated with 2000 portralte ¢ 
Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols., large paper, India proofs ; Layard’s Mone. 
ments of Nineveh, 2 vols. ; Stirling's Artists of Spain ;, Mantz, Pein 
ture Italienne ; Burton's Leicestershire ; Gage’s Suffolk, 5 Paper 5 
Gibson's Tynmouth, 2 vols.; Clutterbuck's Hertfordshire, 2 vols, 
dale’s St. Paul's ; Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 6 vols., arms embl. 
Hutchinson's Durham, large paper ; Jones's Brecknockshire, 3 
Lipscombe's Bucking 4 vols.: Morton's Northamptonshin, 
large paper; Owen & Blakeway's Shrewsbury, 2 vols. large 
Richardson's Old English Mansions, 4 vols. ; Suckling’s Suffolk, g velag 
Surtees and Raine’s Durham, 6 vols. large paper, uncut; Whitsha 
Richmondshire, 2 vols.; Upeott's Bibliography of English Topography, 
3 vols.; Clarke's Tubular Bridges, 3 vols.; Rennie’s Harbours, 2 vols, 
Treadgold’s Steam Engine; Wyatt's Industrial Art; Dugdale 
Baronace, 2 vols.; Armorial de Bretagne, 2 vols.; Nicholas's Orders 
of Knighthood. 4 vi »ls.; Serope and Grosvenor Roll, 2 vols. ; 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, and Fables; Cuvier’s Animal ‘Kingdom 
16 vols. large paper ; Sowerby's Mineralogy and Mineral Concholagyy 
13 vols.; Swainson's Zoological Illustrations, 6 vols.; Dibdin's Tommy 
Bibliomania, Bibliotheca Spe &e.; Bible in English 
mer's Version), E. Whitchurch, 1553, & 


Catalogues on receipt cae two stamps. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Stra 
A has introduced an entirely new description of Ate 


TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. The 
the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from them byt the clousat 
observer. This method does not require the extraction of a 
any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose teeth, is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decay ed ted 
stopped and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. Consultations fres, 


(HART, PERFECTA.—This new and beautifll 
NOTE PAPER is the most perfect ever made. 

“ Is pleasant tothe eye, delightful to write Observer. “I 
varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writing.” —Daily 
“ Excellent.”—ecord. “ Very nice, likely to come into general Si 
Standard. 

Specimen packets containing six varieties post free, ls. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUS, to the Queen & Prince of Wales, Drea 
Case Makers, Diesinkers, Stationers, and Heraldic Engravers, && 
_ James’ s Street, and 66, Jermyn Street, London, W 


THE NEW BLACK 


(DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 


DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK. 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used. Tt has been sea 
by the ag banks, public offices, and railway companies thal 
out Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black. Does not Ga 
steel pens. Dries rapidly on paper. Is cleanly to use and neti 
to blot. Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be applieaam 
the moment of writing. 

In half-pint, pint, and at and 2s. each. 

Agents: Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street, rs Mr. 
Mather, Manchester; A. Srens & Co., Exeter; F. Newbery & 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Wm. Edwards, 38, Old cual 
London. Sole whesesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin. 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSKS. VENNING & 
ot 4, ST. MARY AXE, have just received Consignmest 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in nae 
Price 2. 10s. per box. be 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


({ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses with 


“GLENFIELD 


which imparts brilliancy and elasticity gratifying slike to 
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